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MEMOIRS  of  the  late  WILLIAM 
BLACKSTONE^  Efq;  one  rf  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Co7nmon  Fleas. 

I 

Mr  Juftice  Black ftone  was  born 
on  the  loth  of  July  1723,  in 
Cheapfide,  London,  at  the  houfe  of 
his  father,  Mr  Charles  Blackftone,  a 
filkinan,  and  citizen  and  l)owyer  of 
London. 

He  was  the  youngeft  of  four  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  father  died  fome  months 
before  the  birth  of  William,  the  fub- 
jedl  of  thefe  memoirs  ;  and  their  mo¬ 
ther  died  before  he  was 'twelve  years 
old. 

The  being  thus  early  in  life  depri¬ 
ved  of  both  parents,  an  event  gene- 
.  rally  deemed  the  greateft  misfortune 
that  can  befall  a  child,  proved  in  its 
confequenccs  to  him  the  very  reverfe : 
to  that  circumftance  probably  he  was 
indebted  for  his  future  advancement, 
and  that  high  literary  charader  and 
reputation  in  his  profeffion  which  he 
has  left  behind  him  ;  to  that  circum¬ 
ftance,  the  public  too  is  probably  in¬ 
debted  for  the  benefit  it  has  received, 
and  will  receive  as  long  as  the  law  of 
England  remains,  from  the  labours 
of  his  pen. 

For  had  his  father  lived,  it  is  moft 
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likely  that  the  third  fon  of  a  London 
tradefman,  not  of  great  allluencc, 
would  have  been  bred  in  tlie  fame 
line  of  life,  and  thofe  parts,  which 
have  fo  much  fignalized  the  poUcfTor 
of  them,  would  have  been  loft  in  a 
warehoufe,  or  behind  a  counter. 

But,  even  from  his  birth,  the  care 
of  both  his  education  and  fortune  was 
kindly  undertaken  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  Mr  Thomas  Bigg,  an  eminent 
furgeon  in  London. 

The  affedionate,  it  may  befaidthe 
parental  care  this  worthy  man  took 
of  all  his  nephews,  particularly  in 
giving  them  liberal  educations,  fup. 
plied  the  great  lofs  they  had  fo  early 
fuftained,  and  compenfated,  in  a  high 
I  degree,  for  their  want  of  more  ample 
fortunes.  And  it  was  always  re¬ 
membered,  and  often  mentioned  by 
!  them  all  with  the  fincereft  gratitude. 

In  1730,  being  about  feven  years 
old,  he  was  put  to  fchool  at  the  Char- 
ter-houfe,  and  in  1735  was,  by  the 
nomination  of  Sir  Robert  Wallpole, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Charles 
Wither  of  Hall,  in  Hampftiire,  Efq; 
his  coufin  by  the  mother's  fide,  ad¬ 
mitted  upon  the  foundation  there. 

In  this  excellent  feminary  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  every  branch  of 
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yout^hful  education,  with  the  fame 
afliduity  which  accompanied  his  ftu- 
dies  through  life.  His  talents  and 
induftry  rendered  him  the  favourite 
of  his  mafters,  who  encouraged  and 
aflSftcd  him  with  the  utmoft  attention; 
fo  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  fchool,  and,  although 
lb  young,  was  thought  well  qualified 
to  be  removed  to  the  univerfity  ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  entered  a  Com¬ 
moner  at  Pembroke  College,  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  on  the  30th  of  November  1738, 
and  was  the  next  day  matriculated. 

At  this  time  he  was  elecfled  to  one 
of  the  Charter-houfe  exhibitions,  by 
the  Governors  of  that  foundation,  to 
commence  from  the  Michaelmas  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  he  was  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  fcholar  there  till  after  the  12th 
of  December,  being  the  anniverfary 
commemoration  of  the  founder,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking 
the  cuftomary  oration,  which  he  had 
prepared,  and  which  did  him  much 
credit. 

About  this  time  alfo  he  obtained . 
Mr  Benfon’s  gold  prize  medal  of  Mil- 
ton  for  verfes  on  that  poet. 

Thus,  before  he  quitted  fchool,  did 
his  genius  begin  to  appear,  and  re¬ 
ceive  public  marks  of  approbation  and 
reward.  And  fo  well  pleafed  was 
the  Society  of  Pembroke  College  with 
their  young  pupil,  that,  in  the  Fe¬ 
bruary  following,  they  unanimoufly 
eledled  him  to  one  of  Lady  Holford^s 
exhibitions  for  Charter-houfe  fcholars 
in  that  houfe. 

Here  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with 
unremitting  ardour  ;  and  although 
the  dailies, and  particularly  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,’ were  his  favourites, 
they  did  not  entirely  engrofs  his  at¬ 
tention  :  Logic,  mathematics,  and 
the  other  fcicnces  were  not  negledted : 
from  the  firft  of  thefe  (ftudied  ra¬ 
tionally,  abfira(51ed  from  the  jargon 
dt  the  fehoois)  he  laid  the  founda 
tiou  of  that  clofe  method.of  reafoning 
he  was  fo  remarkable  for ;  and  from 
.  the  4n^thematics,  he  not  only  reaped 
the  benefit  of  ufing  his  mind  to  a  clofe  j 


inve (ligation  of  every  fubjedl  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
degree  ot'  demonftration  the  nature  of 
it  would  admit,  but  he  converted  that 
dry  ftudy,.  as  it  is  ufually  thought, 
into  an  amufement,  by  purfuing  the 
branch  of  it  which  relates  to  archi- 
tedure. 

.This  fcience  he  was  peculiarly  fond 
of,  and  made  himfelf  fo  far  mafter  of 
it,  that,  at  the  early  age  of  tw^enty, 
he  compiled  a^treatife  intitled,  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Architedlure,”  intended  for 
his  own  ufe  only,  and  not  for  publi¬ 
cation,  but  efteemed  by  thofe  judges 
who  have  perufed  it  in  no  refpedl 
unworthy  his  maturer  judgment,  and 
more  exercifed  pen. 

Having  determined  on  his  future 
plan  of  life,  and  made  choice  of  the 
law  for  his  profeflion,  he  was  entered 
in  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  20th  of 
November  1741.  He  now  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  quit  the  more  amufing  pur- 
fuits  of  his  youth,  for  the  feverer 
ftudies  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
himfelf,  and  betook  himfelf  ferioufly 
to  reading  law. 

How  difagreeable  a  change  this 
muft  have  been  to  a  young  man  6i 
brilliant  parts,  and  a  fine  imagina¬ 
tion,  glowing  with  all  the  clailical 
and  poetical  beauties  he  had  ftored 
his  mind  with,  is  eafier  conceived  than 
exprefted :  he  alone  who  felt,  could 
deferibe  his  fenfations  on  that  occa- 
fion  ;  which  he  did  in  a  copy  of  verfes, 
fince  publiihed  by  Dodfley  in  the  4tli 
volume  of  his  Mifcelianies,  intitled, 
‘‘  The  Lawyer^s  Farewell  to  his 
Mufe in  which  the  ftruggle  of  his 
mind  is  exprefted  fo  ftrongly,  fo  na¬ 
turally,  with  fuch  elegance  of  fenfe 
and  language,  and  harmony  of  ver- 
fification,  as  muft  convince  every  rea¬ 
der,  that  his  paftiion  for  the  mufes 
were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  laid 
afide  without  much  reludance  ; 
that,  if  he  had  purfued  that  flowerj 
path',  he  would  not,  perhaps, ib  have 
proved  inferior  to  the  beft  of  our 
Englilh  poets. 

Several  little  fugitive  pieces,  befides 
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this,  have,  at  times,  been  communi¬ 
cated  by  him  to  his  friends,  and  he  has 
leti  (but  not  with  a  view  of  publica¬ 
tion)  a  fmall  colle^ion  of  juvenile 
pieces,  both  originals  and  tranlla- 
Uons,  which  do  him  no  diferedit,  in- 

feribed  with  this  line  from  Horace, 

'  *# 

Nec  lujtjfe  pudet^  fed  non  incidere  luduf?i. 

Some  notes  on  Shakefpeare,  which 
juft  before  his  death  he  communica¬ 
ted  to  Mr  Steevens,  and  which  were 
inferted  by  him  in  his  laft  edition  of 
that  auth.  r,  (hew  how  well  .he  un- 
derftood  the  meaning,  as  W'ell  as  the 
beauties,  of  that  his  favourite  among 
the  Englllh  poets. 

In  November  1743,  he  was  eleded 
into  the  Society  of  -.11  Souls  College; 
and,  in  the  November  following,  he 
fpoke  the  annual  fpeech  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  Archbilhop  Chichele  the 
f  under,  and  the  other  benefadors  to 
that  houfe  of  learning,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  aiftual  Fellow. 

From  this  period  he  divided  his 
time  between  the  Univerfity  and  the 
•Temple, wdiere  he  took  chambers  in  or¬ 
der  to  attend  the  courts  :  in  the  former 
he  purfued  his  academical  ftudies, 
and,  on  the  I2th  of  June  1745,  com¬ 
menced  Batchelor  of  Civil  Law  ;  in 
the  latter  he  applied  himfelf  clofely 
to  his  profeflion,  both  in  the  hall 
and  in  his  private  ftudies,  and,  on  the 
a8th  of  November  1746,  was  called 
to  the  Bar. 

'rhe  firll  years  of  a  CoiinfeFs  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  courts  afford  little 
matter  proper  to  be  inferted  in  a  nai  Jj 
rative  of  this  kind ;  a[nd  he,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  not  being  happy  in  a  graceful 
delivery,  or  a  flow  of  elocution  (both 
of  which  he  much  wanted),  nor  ha¬ 
ving  any  powerful  friends  or  connec¬ 
tions  to  recommend  him,  made  his 
way  very  flowly,  and  acquired  little 
notice  and  little  pradice  ;  yet  he  then 
began  to  lay  in  that  ftore  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  law,  which  he  has  fince 
communicated  to  the  world,  and  con- 
tradled  an  acquaintance  with  feveral 
of  the  moft  eminent  men  in  that  pro- 
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feffion,  who  faw^  through  the  then 
intervening  cloud  that  great  genius 
w’hich  afterwards  broke  forth  whth  fo 
much  fplendor. 

At  Oxford  his  a^ftive  mind  had 
more  room  to  difplay  itfclf ;  and  being 
eleded  into  the  ofticc  of  Burfar,  foon 
"after  he  had  taken  his  degree,  and 
finding  the  muniments  of  the  college 
in  a  confided,  irregular  ftate,  he  un¬ 
dertook  and  compleated  a  thorough 
fearch,  and  a  new  arrangement,  from 
whence  that  Society  reaped  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  found  alfo,  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  office,  the  method  of 
keeping  accounts  in  life  among  the 
older  colleges,  though  very  exad,  yet 
rather  tedious  and  perplexed  ;  he  drew 
up  therefore  a  Differtation  on  t..e 
fubjedt,  in  which  he  entered  into  the 
whole  theory,  and  elucidated  every 
intricacy  that  might  occur.  A  copy 
of  this  tradl  is  ftiil  preferveJ,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fucceffors  in  the  burfar- 
Ihip. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  eftates, 
muniments,  and  accounts  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  about  wffiich  he  was  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed,  during  his  refidence  in  that 
Society.  The  Codrington  Library 
had  for  many  years  remained  an  un- 
finilhed  building.  He  haitened  the 
completion  of  it,  redlitied  feveral  mif- 
takes  in  the  architedfurt,  and  formed 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  books 
under  their  refpedtive  cla/Tes. 

The  late  Duke  of  Wharton,  who 
had  engaged  himfelf  by  bond  to  dc* 
fray  the  expence  of  building  the  apart¬ 
ments  betw^een  the  Library  and  Com¬ 
mon  Room,  being  obliged  foon  after 
to  leave  his  country,  and  dying  in 
very  diftreffed  circumftances,  the  dif- 
charge  of  this  obligation  was  long 
defpaired  of.  It  happened,  how  ever, 
in  a  courfe  of  years,  that  his  Grace’s 
executors  were  enabled  to  pay  his 
debts  ;  when,  b^r  the  care  and  ai^lvity 
of  Mr  Blackftone,  the  building  was 
completed,  the  College  thereby  ena¬ 
bled  to  make  its  demand,  and  the 
whole  benefadtion  recovered. 

In  May  i749>  as  a  fmall  reward 
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mifinanagement,  which  demanded 
new  and  effedual  regulations.  la 
order  to  obtain  a  thorough  infight 
into  the  nature  of  both,  he  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
Printing ;  and  to  promote  and  com¬ 
plete  a  reforrp»  he  printed  a  letter  on 
the  fubje^l,  addreifed  to  Dr  Ran¬ 
dolph,  at  that  time  Vice-Chancellor. 

This  and  his  other  endeavours  pro¬ 
duced  the  defired  effect ;  and  he  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing,  within  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  the  reform  he  had 
propofed  carried  into  execution,  much 
to  the  honour  as  well  as  the  emolu-^ 
ment  of  the  Univerfity,  and  the  fatif- 
fadion  of  all  its  friends. 

About  a  year  before  this,  he  pub- 
llflied  An  Analyfis  of  the- Laws  of 
England,”  as  a  guide  to  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  attended  his  ledures,  on 
their  firft  introdudion  to  that  ftudy  ; 
in  which  he  reduced  that  intricate 
fcience  to  a  clear  method,  intelligible 
to  the  younged  (Indent. 

(To  be  continued, ) 

HISTORT  of  the  CHARACTERS 
and  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES 
of  the  MEMBERS  chofen for  the  ne^w 
PARLIAMENT.  [P.  228.] 

READING — Berkshire. 

John  Dodd,  Efq; 

IS  net  charaderifed  for  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  quota  either  of  private 
generofity,  public  virtue,  or  mental 
endf^wments.  He  has  fat  in  four 
fuccefTiye  Parliaments  for  this  bo¬ 
rough,  without  having  didinguilhed 
himfelf,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  that 
periods  for  any  circumftance  but  the 
taciturn  fervility  of  his  acquiefcence 
to  the  repugnant  meafures  of  the 
inimical  Adminiftrations  which  have 
'  taken  place  during  fo  lopg  an  inter¬ 
val.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  affeded 
a  fortune,  originally  affluent,  by  thq 
grofs  extravagance  of  low  amufe- 
ments,  and  an  attachment  to  the  low¬ 
ed*  fociety.  His  inebriety  has  been 
attended  with  too  ipany  circumdances 


for  his  fervices,  and  to  give  him  fur¬ 
ther  opportunities  of  advancing  the 
interelts  of  the  College,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Steward  of  their  Manors : 
and  in  the  fame  year,  on  the  refigna- 
tion  of  his  uncle  Seymour  Richmond, 
Efq;  he  was  eleded  Recorder  of  the 
borough  of  Wallingford,  in  Berk- 
fhire,  and  received  the  King’s  appro¬ 
bation  on  the  ;oth  of  May. 

The  26th  of  April  1750,  he  com¬ 
menced  Dodor  of  Civil  Law,  and 
thereby  became  a  Member  of  the  Con¬ 
vocation,  which  enabled  him  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  views  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  owm  Society,  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  benefit  of  the  Univerfity  at  large. 

In  this  year  he  publiihed  “  An 
Eflay  on  Collateral  Confanguinity,” 
relative  to  the  claim  made  by  fuch 
as  could  by  a  pedigree  prove  them- 
felves  of  kin  to  the  founder  of  All- 
Souls  College,  of  being  eleded  pre¬ 
ferably  to  all  others  into  that  Society. 

After  having  attended  the  Courts 
in  Weftminfter-hall  for  feven  years, 
and  finding  the  profits  of  his  profef- 
fion  very  inadequate  to  the  expence, 
in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1753,  he 
determined  to  retire  to  his  fellowfhip 
and  an  acadenaical  life,  ftill  conti¬ 
nuing  the  pradice  of  his  profefiion 
as  a  provincial  counfel.  He  had 
previoufly  planned,  what  he  now  be- 
\  gan  to  execute,  his  Ledure  on  the 
^  Laws  of  England  ;  a  work  which  has 
fo  jufily  fignalized  his  name,  and  re? 
warded  his  labours. 

In  the  enfaing  Michaelmas  term 
he  entered  on  his  new  province  of 
reading  thefe  ledures  ;  v/hich,  even 
at  their  commencement,  fuch  were 
the  expedations  formed  from  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  abilities  of  the  Ledurer, 
were  attended  by  a  very  crowded 
clafs  of  young  men  of  the  firft  fami¬ 
lies,  charaders,  and  hopes. 

In  July  1755  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Claren¬ 
don  prefs.  On  his  entering  on  this 
office,  he  difeovered  many  abufes 
which  required  corredion  ;  much 
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degradation,  to  admit  of  any  poffii- 
bility  of  a  civil  connivance  in  this  de- 
fcription.  It  is  irklbme  to  convey  re¬ 
proach,  bfit  abjedt  to  avoid  it  when 
the  national  charadler  participates  in 
the  difgracc,  and  makes  the  pradlice 
complained  of  as  much  a  political 
enormity  as  a  private  immorality. 
The  faft  is,  that  Mr  Dodd  has  in¬ 
dulged  himfelf  in  this  propenlity  with 
great  freedom,  and  in  the  moll  un¬ 
qualified  manner,  that  is,  under  cir- 
cumftances  which  preclude  the  pofil- 
bility  of  palliation,  as  no  difpolition 
for  lively  fociety,  no  generous  heed- 
leffhefs  of  extreme  juvenility,  nor  no 
extravagance  of  exuberant  liberality, 
can  be  referred  to  as  the  fource  of  it. 
Thefe  properties  fuggefted  an  ex- 
pedlation  in  Mr  Temple  Luttrel,  at 
the  lad  general  cledlion,  of  fiicceed- 
ing  againft  him  for  this  reprefenta- 
tion  ;  one  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
however,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
an  alternative  between  t^esdledinn 
TinA  twedledce ;  and  the  other  were 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  mi- 
nifterial  attachment  to  admit  of  a 
thought  of  detedlion ;  and  the  honour¬ 
able  candidate,  not  much  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  borough,  was  therefore 
rejcdled  at  a  very  heavy  expence. 

Fxancis  Annesley,  Efq; 

IS  a  gentleman  of  this  town,  and 
in  every  refpedl  the  reverfe  of  his 
colleague.  The  difinterefted  manner 
in  which  he  was  ele<fled  in  the  late 
and  prefent  Parliaments  for  this  bo¬ 
rough,  refledls  the  higheft  honour 
both  on  the  member  and  his  caiifli- 
tiients  ;  being  exceedingly  limited  in 
his  fortune,  though  his  expeclations 
are  great  from  an  uncle  to  whom  he 
is  prefumptive  heir,  he  had  neither 
power  to  intimidate  the  ekeflors,  nor 
the  means  of  corrupting  them ;  and 
being  a  gentleman  of  independent 
principles,  and  voting  and  ailing  al- 
nioft  upon  all  occafions  againll  Go¬ 
vernment,  it  w’as  out  of  his  power  to 
influence  them  by  the  pleafing  infi- 


nuation  of  a  future  remuneration ; 
but  he  has  amply,  however,  rewarded 
their  generofity  by  a  diligent  and  un- 
biafled  condud  in  Parliament.  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  great  natural  abi* 
lilies,  and  is  a  pleafing  and  graceful 
fpeaker.  The  eledlion  of  fuch  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  a  great  meafure  compenfatea 
for  the  other  delinquency  of  thefe 
ele<flors,  and  feems  to  convey  a  proof 
that  we  are  not  yet  totally  loll  to 
every  fenfe  of  public  virtue,  nor  en¬ 
tirely-abandoned  to  the  general  pro- 
fligacy  of  parliamentary  corruption# 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Sir  Robert  Lawley,  Bart, 

THIS  member  is  the  peculiar  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  Whig  interell  in  this 
county,  and  fucceeded  to  the  honour 
of  the  reprefentation  he  now  enjoys 
through  the  influence  of  that  parti¬ 
cular  defeription.  He  dilliiiguilhed 
himfelf  for  his  a(fl:iviry  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  ele(flion,  in  behalf  of  his  Iriend 
the  old  reprefentative,  Sir  Charles 
Holt,  who  fupported  a  conteft  againll 
Mr  Mordaunt,  and  fi],cc**eded  with 
great  honour,  but  ai<b  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  bad  (late  of  health  under 
which  Sir  Charles  had  long  laboured 
incapacitating  him  for  tne  ardin-us  | 
duty  of  infpeding,  with  neccllary  vi¬ 
gilance  and  attention,  the  variems  in- 
terells  of  an  opulent,  refiieiflahle,  and 
commercial  county,  he  intimated,  to¬ 
wards  the  conclufion  of  the  lalt  Par¬ 
liament,  a  pofitive  determination  to 
refign.  Previous  to  the  meeting  cal¬ 
led  by  the  Sheriffs,  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  new  members,  after  the  difib- 
lution  had  been  regularly  announced, 
a  convention  was  held  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Birmingham  (in  whom,  to^ 
gether  with  the  hundred  to  which 
they  belong,  the  principal  power  in 
influencing  the  eledion  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  refide),  and  a  fubferip- 
tion  WU15  agreed  to  for  the  fupport  of 
a  candidate  of  their  owm  choice  and 
principles.  Sir  Robert,  who  had 
given  the  naoft  incontrovertible  indi- 


ever,  fufficiently  fecure  him  againft 
any  efforts  of  fuch  quibbling  malig¬ 
nity  or  unmerited  perfecution, 

iS/r  George  Augustus  William. 

ScHUCKBURGH,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 

As  well  as  his  colleague,  is  a  new 
member,  and  a  young  man  of  great 
abilities  and  extenfive  literature.  His 
fortune  is  hardly  adequate  to  the  rank 
he  bears  in  life,  but  his  various  en¬ 
dowments  are  ample  compenfations 
for  every  other  deficiency,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  vindicate  his  conftituents  in 
the  preference  they  (hewed  him  above 
every  other  competitor,  however  they 
might  excel  him  in  the  adventitious 
accompliflirpent  of  fuperior  affluence. 
The  unexpeded  refignation  of  Sir 
George’s  predeceffor.  Sir  Thomas- 
Skipwith,  is  held  by  the  inhabitants 
in  the  number  of  the  moft  paradoxical 
events  that  have  hapf  uned  amongft 
them  ;  but  whatever  was  the  caufe  of 
his  unfuppofed  and  unwilhed-for  fe- 
cefflon,  whether  it  was  diffidence, 
mirtake,  or  a  caufelefs  ebullition  of 
temporary  whim,  the  fad  is  certain, 
that  the  eledors  have  little  to  lament 
from  the  change,  the  prefent  member 
being  in  all  re/peds  equally  calculated 
for  giving  dignity  to  their  reprefen- 
tation,  and  permanency  and  fecurity  f 
to  their  commercial  interells.  Ano¬ 
ther  gentleman  appeared* at  the  nonii- 
nation  held  for  the  county,  a  Mr  HoJ*. 
beach,  in  oppofition  to  hir  Get  ge, 
but  the  fenfe  of  the  eledors  was  fo 
manifcftly  in  favour  of  the  younger 
candidate,  that  his  opponent  thought 
ir  expedient  to  decline  the  comeft,  and 
leave  him  to  the  polfeirion  of  an  eafy 
and  unexpenfive  vidory.  Sir  George, 
for  fo  young  a  man,  is  diftinguiflied 
for  a  very  competent  knowledge  in 
the  political  interefts  of  the  various 
powers  of  Europe,  which  has  been 
principally  acquired  by  perfonal  ob- 
fervation,  affifted  by  a  clofe  and  in- 
duftiious  attention  in  the  courfe  of  a 
tour  on  the  continent,  from  which  he 
has  not  been  long  returned.  He  can 


cations  of  a  fincere  zeal  in  their  caufe, 
was  unanimolifly  feleded  as  the  vo¬ 
luntary  objed  of  their  unbiafled  pre¬ 
ference,  and  an  intimation  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  of  the  honour  done 
l^im,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
at  the  county  meeting,  held  a  fhort 
time  afterwards,  he  was  named  and 
accepted  without  any  oppofition.  He 
is  not  likely  to  prove  a  fpeaker  in  the 
Houle  5  but  however  he  may  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  brilliancy  of  endowments, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  he  has  no  fuperiors 
in  integrity.  He  has  (hewn  a  warm 
and  uniform  attachment  to  the  local 
ihtereft  of  this  county,  long  before 
there  was  any  apparent  probability 
of  his  being  raifed  to  the  honour  of 
reprefenting  it  in  Parliament ; — and 
it  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted  that  he 
will  difplay  an  equal  fincsrity  in  the 
influence  he  may  at  prefent  pofTefs  as 
at  fenator,  over  the  general  happinefs 
of  his  country,  by  an  honefi  and  un 
biaifed  vote  upon  every  quellion  that 
arifes.  It  is  not  known  for  certain 
under  which  of  the  grand  parliamen¬ 
tary  banners  he  means  to  enlift  him 
felf,  but  it  is  believed  by  thofe  who 
know  him  beft,  that  he  will  be  a  zea¬ 
lous  and  fteady  oppofidonifl.  He  is 
not  diftingiiilhed  for  a  large  fortune, 
and  has  a  numerous  family,  but,  fo 
far  as  pad  appearances  can  fandion 
a  conjedure,  he  will  doubtlefs  have 
virtue  enough  to  refill  every  tenden¬ 
cy  to  apodacy,  arifing  even  from  fo 
pardonable  a  caufe  as  the  anxious 
operation  of  a  father’s  feelings.  It 
is  very  lingular,  that  though  Sir  Ro- 
bert^‘i  feat  and  edate  are  fituated 
in  Warwicklhire,  yet  they  adually 
belong  to  a  parilb  in  Ireland.  If  any 
man  Ihould  be  fo  ungeneroufly  ill- 
natured,  therefore,  to  inditute  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  validity  of  his  qualifi¬ 
cation,  he  might  perhaps  be  compel 
led  to  a  more  precipitate  derelidion 
of  hb  feat  than  has  been-  either  ap¬ 
prehended  by  himfelf,  or  would  prove 
acceptable  to  his  eledors.  His  great 
popul^ity,  and  def^rved  efteemi  how- 
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boaft  alfo  of  a:  very  extenfive  acquain¬ 
tance  with  natural  philofophy,  and 
has  given  feveral  well  approved  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  folidity  of  his  acqui- 
fitions  in  this  fcicnce  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa^lions,  which  may  be 
referred  to  by  the  doubtful  reader  as 
a  fufEcient  criterion  of  his  talents. 
In  politics  he  is  fuppofed  to  bend  to¬ 
wards  the  minifterial  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion,  and  it  is  imagined  that  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  averfion  w'ould  be  ex- 
preffed  by  him  to  fuch  a  provifion 
from  the  Premier  as  might  be  en¬ 
tirely  fit  for  and  worthy  his  accep¬ 
tance.  It  was  expected  by  his  confti- 
tuents,  that  he  would  have  been  an 
orator  in  Parliament,  but  as  he  has 
not  yet  difplayed  himfelf,  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  diffidence,  or  the 
confeious  want  of  this  peculiar  talent, 
has  been  the  true  fource  of  his  paft 
taciturnity. 

Account  of  an  ENTERTAiNMtwt  at 

Mr  Melfort'/  ;  ^ith  Rtfle6lions  on 

Modern  Manners*- -From  the  Mirror. 

EFINEMENT  and  delicacy  of 
mind  are  not  more  obfervable 
in  our  ferious  occupations  than  in  the 
ftyle  of  our  amufoments.  Of  thofe 
who  poffefs  them,  the  mo  ft  vacant 
hours  will  generally  be  informed  by 
taftc,  or  enlivened  by  imagination ; 
but,  with  merv  deftitute  of  that  fenli- 
ment  which  they  infpire,  pleafure  will 
commonly  degenerate  into  grolfnefs, 
fociality  into  intemperance,  and  mirth 
into  riot. 

Mr  Melfort  is  one  of  my  friend  Mr 
Umphraville’s  early  acquaintance, 
who  continues  to  refide  in  this  city, 
and  of  whom 'he  ftill  retains  fome  re¬ 
membrance.  ^ 

That  gentleman,  in  his  youth,  had 
applied  to  the  ftudy  of  tJie  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  but,  having 
foon  after  fucceeded  to  a  tolerable  for¬ 
tune,  he  derives  no  other  benefit  from 
his  profeffion  than  an  apology  for  re¬ 
ading  part  of  the  year  in  town,  and 


fuch  a  general  acquaintance  there,  ai 
enables  hina  to  fpend  his  time  in  that 
fociecy  which  is  fuited  to  his  difpofi- 
tion.  He  is  often,  indeed,  to  be  feen 
in  court ;  but  he  comes  there  only  as 
he  does  to  the  cotfec-houfe,  to  inquire 
after  the  news  of  the  day,  or  to  torni 
a  party  for  fome  of  thofe  dinners  which 
he  ufually  gives. 

In  my  friend's  laft  vifit  to  town,  he 
met  with  this  gentleman,  and  came 
under  an  engagement  to  dine  with 
him.  I  was  alked  to  be  of  tUe  party, 
and  attended  him  accordingly. 

The  company  was  a  large  one.  Be** 
fides  Mrs  Mellort  and  her  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  there  were  three  ocher  young  la¬ 
dies  who  appeared  to  be  intimate  in 
the  family.  The  male  part  of  the 
company  was  ftill  more  numerous.  It 
confifted,  befide  our  landlord, Mr  Um- 
phraville,  and  myfelf,  of  two  lawyers, 
a  phyfician,  a  jolly -looking  man  iti 
the  uniform  ot  a  fea -officer,  and  a 
gentleman  advanced  in  life,  who  had 
fomewhat  of  the  air  and  manner  of  a 
foreigner,  and,  I  afterwards  learned, 
had  left  this  country  at  an  early  age, 
and  lived  chiefly  abroad  ever  fince. 

Mr  Umphraville,  who  was  feated 
next  Mrs  Melfort,  feemed  not  lefs 
pleafed  with  the  converfation  than  | 
with  the  manners  of  chat  lady,  who  is 
indeed  pcrfe<ftly  well  bred  and  accom- 
plilhed ;  and  the  ftranger,  whofe 
name  was  Melville,  appeared  equally 
to  reliih  the  fpirit  which  diftingiiilhed 
the  difeourfe  of  Mr  Umphraville.  1 
had  early  obferved  him  to  mark  my 
old  friend  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany  not  the  leaft  worthy  of  his  at¬ 
tention. 

The  dinner  was  fucceeded  by  a 
round  of  loafts,  during  which  tiie  la¬ 
dies  received  icarce  any  other  mark 
of  attention  frotTi  the  company,  Mr 
Umphraville,  Mr  Melville,  and  my¬ 
felf,  excepted,  than  chat  of  Mr  Mel- 
fort’s  calling  fjr  their  ,Loafts,  which 
he  always  diftinguilhed  by  ddiring 
us  to  Fill  a  bumper. 

Immediately  after  this  ceremony 
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fjras  ended,  they  withdrew ;  acircum-  himfeif  as  little  able  to  reli(h  theif 
Ranee  which  feemed  noways  difa-  merriment  as '  Mr  Umphraville,  next 
greeable  to  the  company  they  left,  whom  he  was  feated ;  and  they  had 
the  greateft  part  of  whom  had  hi-  begun  to  enter  into  converfation  of  a 
Cherto  fat  mute,,  and  plainly  felt  the  very  different  kind,  when  Umphra- 
prt  fence  of  the  ladies  a  reftraint  on  ville  received  a  flap  on  the  (boulder 
the  freedom  and  jollity  of  converfa-  from  one  of  the  company,  who  at  the 

fame  time  reminded  him  that  he  was 
They  had  no  fooner  retired,  than  hunted, 

Mr  Melfort,  raifing  himfeif  in  his  My  friend  was  at  firft  ftartled  with 
chair,  announced  a  bumper  to  the  la-  a  familiarity  to  which  he  was  little  ac- 
dies  who  had  left. us,  an  order  which  cuftomed ;  having  recovered  his  com- 
was  readily  complied  with,  and  feemed  pofure,  however,  he  thanked  the  gen- 
to  fpread  an  air  of  fatisfa^lion  around  tie  man,  though  with  an  air  rather 
the  table.  The  fea  captain  laid,  he  formal  and  referved,  for  his  atten- 
was  glad  the  frigates  had  (heered  off ;  tion,  and  drank  off  his  bumper.  But 
and  now,”  added  he,  if  you  having,  it  feems,  left  a  little  more  than 
pleafe,  Mr  Melfort,  as  the  fignal  is  was  proper  in  the  bottom  of  his  glafs, 
given,  we  may  clear  the  decks,  and  he  was  faluted  with  a  call  of  N(^ 
form  the  line  of  battle.”  heeltaps  from  another  corner  of 

The  Captain’s  joke  was  applauded  the  table.  This  enigmatical  advice 
with  a  loud  laugh ;  during  which  being  explained  to  him,  he  complied 
Bonefl:  Umphraville,  whofe  face  is  no  witli  it  alfo,  faying,  however,  with 
.hypocrite,  caft  to  my  fide  of  the  table  his  natural  firmnefs  of  tone  and  man- 
a  look  of  diipleafure  and  contempt,  ner,  “  That  it  was  his  rule  to  fill  and 
which  I  was  at  no  lofs  to  interpret.  drink  his  glafs  when  and  how  he 
Mean  time  the  fervants  removed  one  <<  pleafed  ;  and  that  as  he  had  alrea- 
half  of  the  tabic,  that  we  might  fit  fo-  **  dy  gone  greater  lengths  than  ufual, 
ciably,  as  Mr  Melfort  termed  it,  round  **  Mr  Melfort  muft  excufe  him  if  he 
the  other,  which  was  immediately  fur-  did  not  depart  from  it.” 

,iii(hed  with  a  fet  of  frelh  glaffes,  and  Ifaw  that  Mr  Umphraville  was  now 
^  cleared  of  every  incumbrance  that  heartily  tired  of  the  company,  and 
.might  retard  the  circulation  of  the  was  not  forry  when,  a  little  after  this 
bottle.  incident,  both  he  and  Mr  Melville 

Our  friends  who  had  been  fo  fi-  withdrew.  Having  remained  long 
-lent  during  the  prefence  of  the  ladies,  enojugh  to  witnefs  fome  jocular  rc- 
now  began  to  take  their  revenge,  and  marks  to  which  this  gave  occafion,  I 
enlarge  their  (hare  of  the  converfa-  followed  them  to  the  drawing-room, 
tion  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  where  I  found  they  were  much  more 
bumpers  they  fwallowed :  they  vied  agreeably  employed  in  drinking  cof- 
.with  each  other  in  the  number  of  fee  with  Mrs  Melfort,  while  one  of 
their  (lories  and  their  jokes ;  all  of  her  daughters  obliged  my  old  friend, 
which  feemed  to  be  equally  relilhed  ;  by  playing  fome  Scotch  airs  upon  the 
and  not  the  lefs  fo,  that  they  now  be-  harpficord,  which  the  other  accom- 
c^me  fome  what  loofe  and  licentious.  panic d  with  a  voice  equally  fweet  and 

Mr  Melville  had  at  firft  endeavou-  expreflive. 

.  red,  though  in  a  very  eafy  a^d  polite  Th^  converfation  which  fucceeded 
manner,  to  give  fome  what  of  a  gen-  was  fupported,  in  an  eafy  agreeable 
tceler  turn  to  the  converfation;  but  manner,  by  Mr  Melville  and  the  la- 
his  endeavours,  though  fupported  by  dies,  with  that  mixture  of^ferious  re- 
‘  ^  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  could  mark  which  made  it  not  unpleafing  to 
XK^t  long  withttand  the  ^ncral  difpo  Mr  Umphraville;  nor  did  he  fuffer  in 
Rtlw  w  He  ww  fowd  their  opinion  by  the  part  be  occafioa-r 
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ally  tpok  in  it.  The  filent  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  countenance,  during  the 
performance  of  the  young  ladies,  and 
the  obfervations  which  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  on  the  character 
of  our  native  mufic,  had  already  made 
the  old  gentleman  a  favourite  ;  nor 
were  the  reft  of  the  company  dilplea- 
fed  with  the  turn  of  his  fentiments, 
when  he  complained,  that  the  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  where,  in  his  younger 
days,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
accuftomed  to  the  company  of  each 
other,  were  now  almoft  totally  defert- 
ed ;  and  that,  as  far  as  he  could  ob- 
ferve,  amidft  the  boafted  refinement 
of  modern  manners,  the  gentlemen 
paid  lefs  attention  to  the  ladies,  both 
in  public  places  and  private  fociety, 
than  they  had  done  fifty  years  ago. 

After  fome  time  paffed  in  this  man  ¬ 
ner,  the  noife  of  laughter  and  voci¬ 
feration  on  the  ftairs  announced  the 
approach  of  Mr  Melfort  and  his  com¬ 
pany.  The  phyfician,  and  one  of  the 
lawyers,  were  indeed  the  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  who  had  chofen  to  attend 
him  -to  the  drawing-room,  both  of 
whom  Were  prodigioufly  fluftered; 
and  yet,  to  my  altonilhment,  they 
contrived  to  put  a  decent  face  upon 
it,  and  fell  into  fewer  improprieties 
than  could  have  been  experied.  A 
drawing-room,  however,  was  not  their 
clement ;  and,  after  fwallowing  a  jlt- 
tle  coffee,  they  withdrew,  leaving  ho- 
neft  Melfort  faft  afteep  in  a  coruer  of 
the  fettee. 

Mr  Umphraville  and  I  took  our 
leave.  We  were  fcarce  out  of  the 
houfc  when  he  exclaimed,  - 
**  0  rus  !  quando  ego  te  afpiciam 
And  after  a  little  paufe,  “  Good 
God!’^  faid  he,  Charles,  can 
fuch  fcenes  be  common  at  poor 
Melfort’s  ?  To  what  a  degree  mufl: 
he  have  loft  all  refpeft  for  himfelf, 
and  all  tafte  for  true  happinefs,  who, 
for  fuch  fociety  as  we  have  this  day 
witneffed,  can  forego  the  agreeable 
converfation  of  his  own  family,  or 
who  can  allow  the  elegance  of  their 
VoL.  LIII.  . 


araufemcnts  to  be  dlfturbed  by  the 
**  intrufion  of  his  loofe  and  riotous 
companions 

I  reprefentcd  to  my  friend,  that  he 
faw  the  matter  in  too  ftrong  a  light. 
I  obferved,  that  the  cxccfs,  on  this 
occafion,  had  probably  been  greater 
than  ufual ;  Mr  Melfort  was  nowife 
fingular  in  the  manner  of  entertain¬ 
ing  his  friends  ;  that,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  general  opinion  juftified  the 
obfervation  of  the  poet,  • 

Fecundi  calices  quern  7?on  fecere  difertum  / 
that  wine  was  fappofed  acceffary  to 
remove  the  natural  referve  of  our 
manner,  and  give  a  proper  degree  of 
eale  and  fpirit  to  our  converfation. 
As  to  the  appearance  of  Melfort  and 
his  friends  in  the  drawing-room,  I 
obferved,  that  a  little  habit  made  the 
occafional  intrufion  of  a  drunken  com¬ 
pany  be  confidercd  as  a  Ibrt  of  inter¬ 
lude,  w  hich  ladies  could  bear  without 
uneafinefs  :  and,  at  any  rate,  as  it  was 
an  equal  chance  that  their  future  huf- 
bands  wmuld  give  luch  dinners,  and 
receive  fuch  gueiis,  as  their  father  Jid, 
it  might  not  be  improper  to  accufloni 
them,  in  their  earlier  da>  s,  to  a  fpecies 
of  converfation  and  behaviour  w  hich 
they  mull  afterw’ards  be  obliged  to| 
endnre.  ^ 

Ay,’*  fays  he,  “  Charles,  this  Is 
your  way  ;  the  follies  of  mankind 
‘‘  are  familiar  to  you,  and  you  are 
^  always  ready  to  find  -an  apology 
for  them ;  but  I  w'ho,  for  many 
years,  have  only  heard  of  them, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  bear  their 
defefts  with  as  nmch  patience.  I 
am  fick  of  this  tewa  of  y  ours  ;  and, 
though  I  could  have  as  much  plea- 
<<  fure  as  any  man  in  witneffing  fuch 
‘‘  elegant  manners,  and  partaking  in 
fuch  agreeable  converfation,  as  we 
“  faw  and  enjoyed  during  a  part  of 
this  evening,  if  I  tnuft  purebafe  it, 
by  ftiaring  in  the  intemperance,  the 
<<  noife,  and  the  folly  wdiich  preced- 
‘‘  ed  it,  fliould  you  w^onder  if  I  long 
to  return  to  tny  books  and  my  fo- 
litude;” 

-  T  1 
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[The  following- letter,  which  contains  | 
a  very  full  account,  both  hifloripl 
and  military,  of  the  famous  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,  has  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  us  by  a  worthy  and  learned 
correfpondeat  — As  this  ftrong  for* 
trtfs  is  likely  again  to  be  a  principal 
object  of  attack  by  our  enemies,  a 
defcription  of  the  different  fortifi¬ 
cations  which  defend  it,  njay  prove 
acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers.] 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

JjETTER  to  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  the 
EARL  of  BUCHAN^  from  an  Of¬ 
ficer  in  the  Army  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty.  f 

IN  failing  alorig  the  Barbary  coafi, 
between  Ceuta  and  Tangier,  we 
^:ome  u rider  Apes*  Hill,  which  rifcs 
in  perpendicular  ilrata  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  edge  to  a  great  height.  Gibral¬ 
tar  rock  rifes  in  like  manner  ;  and  it 
is  not  impoflible  but  they  may  have 
been  torn  afunder  by  a  grand  con- 
yulfion  of  the  earth  in  fome  remote 
i  age.  What  feems  to  make  this  opi¬ 
nion  in  fome  meafure  probable  is, 
that  the  latter  feerns  to  be  a  by-place 
that  bears  no  kind  of  refemblance  to 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Spaing  but 
a  great  affinity  to  the  oppofite  coaft. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  rock  has  been  heaved 
tip  on  edge  out  of  the  Mediterranean; 
in  proof  of  which  they  obferve,  that 
the  fea  is  uncommonly  deep  behind 

1*t ;  they  Ihew  evident  m^rks  of  vio- 
ent  earthquakes  in  different"  places  ; 
and  they  take  notice  of  a  bed  of  red 
ifand  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  fide, 
>yhich  cannot  eafily  be  accounted  foj' 
on  any  other  fuppofition. 

But  leaving  conjectures  of  this 
'  kind  to  the  curious,  we.  fiiall  proceed 
to  obferve,  that  thefe  two  mountains 
,  are  the  famous  Calpe  and  Abyla  of 
the  ancients,  where  Hercules  finifiieu 
his  travels,  and  where  he  fet  up  pi|- 
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lars  with  inferiptions,  intimating  that*'* 
the  Weft  coafts  of  Spain  and  Africa 
were  the  utmoft  terminations  of  the- 
world  on  that  fide.  One  may  fee 
two  pillars  on  the  Spaniffi  coin,  with 
this  device,  IHus  Ultra;  as  much  as 
to  fay,  “  we  have  the  honour  of  dif- 
covering  other  countries  beyond  thefe 
limits  ;**  Chriftppher  Columbus  found 
out  the  New  World. 

Between  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and 
the  province  of  Andalufia,  lies  the 
ftrait  or  gut  which  takes  its  name 
from  Gibraltar,  extending  in  length 
(from  Gape  .Spartel  to  Ceuta  Point 
on  the  one  fide,  and  from  Cape  Tra¬ 
falgar  and  Europa  Point  on  the 
other),  twenty-four  miles,  and  in 
breadth  about  fixteen.  Thro*  the 
middle  of  this  ftrait  a  current  fets 
continually  into  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  rate  of  three  and  an  half  miles 
an  hour.  Various  and  widely  diffe¬ 
rent  have  been  the  notions  and  hy¬ 
pothecs  of  philofophers  concernipg 
this  extraordinary  phaenomenon, 
which  has  puzzled,  and  may  conti¬ 
nue  to  puzzle,  thofe  enquirers  to  the 
lateft  pofterity.  Befides  this  current, 
there  are  two  fraall  tides  on  the  op- 
pofite  Ihores,  which  fet  in  contrary 
diredipns,  and  feldom  rife  above  four 
feet. 

_  -r 

The  territory  of  Gibraltar  is  boun¬ 
ded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  fputh  by  the  gut,  on  the  weft 
by  the  bay,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
neutral  ground,  which  is  a  bed  of 
fand  rifing  very  little  above  '  the  fur- 
face  of  flie  fea ;  it  is  neither  an  ifland 
nor  a  peninfula,  though  it  is  fome- 
times  bpth.  When  earthquakes  (hake 
the  place,  or  when  ftrong  eafterly 
winds  prevail,  it  either  furrounded 
by  the  fea,  or  greateft  part  of  the 
neutral  ground  is  laid  under  water. 
It  is  a  point  of  land  funning  into  the 
fea,  varioufly  indented,  rocky,  and 
abrupt:  It  is  a  piece  of  llmeftorie, 
,that '  has  flood  the  fhock  of  an 
earthquake  W'hich  dealt  deftriuftibn  on 
either  fide  5  .Liibon  fell  to  the  ground, 
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.Mequinez  was  fwallowed  up,  and  the 
city  of  Morroco  is  now  no  more  than 
a  heap  of  riiiiis  ;  but  Gibraltar  re- 
,  mains  upon  its  old  foundation,  foiid 
and'  undidurbed,  unhurt  and  undi¬ 
vided. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  fliape  of 
the  place,  one  may  imagine  to  him- 
felf  a  lhade  built  againit  an  upright 
wall,  with. a  narrow  llripe  of  ground 
in  front.  Juft  fuch  an  appearance 
does  it  exhibit  when  viewed  from  the 
north  or  fouth  ;  perpendicular  to  the 
Mediterranean  on  one  fide,  and  dop¬ 
ing,  with  the  apparent  declivity  of  a 
roof,  on  the  other ;  at  the  bottom  of 
which  dope  it  is  generally  abrupt, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  this  abrupt  pre¬ 
cipice  ftands  the  tovm  :of  Gibraltar 
upon  an  oval  plain,  contra6led  at 
both  ends  by  the  projedion  of  the 
rock.  Its  greateft  length,  from  Eu- 
ropa  Point  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  rock,  is  about  three  miles;  its 
extreme  breadth,  at  the  New  Mole, 
l6co  yards ;  its  circumference  feven 
miles,  and  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  rock  from  looo  to  1380  feet. 

We  ftiall  now  take  a  particular 
view  of  the  coaft  and  boundaries  of 
this  territory,  beginning  on  that  fide 
which  joins  it  to  the  continent.  The 
rock  on  that  fide  has  a  noble  appea¬ 
rance,  and  is  every  where  quite  per¬ 
pendicular.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  Cege  the  Spaniards  made  a  lodge¬ 
ment  in  a  natural  cave,  and  carried 
on  a  mine  with  an  intention  of  blow- 
ing  up  the  rock  behind  Willis’s  bat¬ 
tery  ;  but  the  undertaking  being  too 
arduous  was  laid  afide.  We  come 
next  to  the  back  of  the  rock  on  the 
Mediterranean  fide,  which,  as  we 
have  already  obferved;  is  likewiie 
perpendicular.  At  the  back  of  the 
Middle  Hill  lies  Catalan  Bav,  where 
V  7C0  Spaniards  landed  in  the  year 
1705,  under  the  command  of  a  young 
man  of  family,  and,  by  means  of  two 
re-entering  angles  in  the  rock,  and 
by  the  aftlftance  of  fiirubs  and  bathes, 
gained  the  fummit  about  day; break j 


where,  being  timely  difcovcred  by 
the  garrifon,  they  >vere  tumbled 
headlong  down  the  tremendous  pre¬ 
cipice.  Their  adventurout  leader, 
finding  his  enterprize  mifcarry,  pre¬ 
cipitated  himfelf  from  the  higheft 
pinnacle  that  looks  to  Spain.  To  pre¬ 
vent  any  future  attempt  of  this  kind, 
two  guards  arc  polled  at  top,  and 
the  rock  has  been  fcarped,  and  ren¬ 
dered  as  impradicable  there  as  it  is 
every  w-here  elfe  on  that  fide. 

The  coaft  of  Catalan  Bay  is  at  prefent 
i  ihabited  by  GeiioTe  filhcrmtn,  who 
live  in  caves  of  the  rock.  From  the 
fouth  end  of  the  ridge  to  Little  Eu- 
ropa,  the  coaft  is  moll  high,  and  very 
abrupt.  From  thence  to  Europa 
Point  we  reckon  three^fourths  of  a 
mile,  running  in  the  form  of  a  double 
crefeentj  flanked  both  ways  by  heavy 
cannon.  The  largeft  Ihips  may  lie 
clofe  to  the  fhore  ;  but  the  rock  is 
about  2CO  feet  high,  and  every  vhere 
projeCls,  and  conlequeiitly  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended'  on  that  fide. 
On  the  weft  fide,  from  Europa  Point 
to  Little  Bay,  the  rock  continually 
rifes,  but  is  not  in  general  fo  abrupt 
as  in  other  places.  This  part  of  the 
coaft  was  fortified  by  LordTyrawley 
with  ftrong  batteries  of  cannon  and 
howitzers,  conneded  by  a  line  wall 
extending  along  the  fummit.  From 
the  laft  place  to  Bonavifta  is  called 
the  Devil’s  Bowling-green,  from  the 
ruggednefs  of  the  furface.  The 
rock  is  very  high,  quite  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  water  edge,  and  wants,  not 
the  afliftancc  of  art.  From  thence  to 
Rofia  Bay  the  coaft  is  rugged  and 
unequal,  and  fecured  by  mafonry  and 
batteries  wherever  the  natural  fortifi¬ 
cation  of  the  rock  is  deficient.  Rofia 
is  the  lowed  part  of  the  whole  coaft  ; 
here  too  the  water  is  deepeft,  and 
confcquently  this  little  bay  is  the 
mod  acceflible  for  (hipping,  but  is 
fortified  all  round  with  batteries  fuf- 
ficlently  formidable  to  deter  an  ene¬ 
my  from  any  hoftile  attempt.  ‘  At 
this  Important  place  a  very  confide* 
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Table  breach  was  made  by  the  ftorm 
in  the  night  of  the  30th  of  January 
1766:  Next  morning  it  was  covered 
by  the  crofs  fire  of  54  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance,  and  a  retrenchmcfAt  and  other 
occafional  defences,  which  were  com- 
pleated  with  the  utmoll  expedition, 
and  rendered  the  place  ftronger  than 
before  the  accident.  We  come  next 
to  the  New  Mole,  which  was  finilhed 
after  the  taking  of  Minorca.  The 
lofs  of  that  ifland  was  perhaps  a  pub¬ 
lic  benefit  to  the  Englilh  nation  ;  the 
fleet,  which  muft  otherwife  have  been 
divided,,  was  colle<5fed  at  Gibraltar  ; 
to  which  circumffance  we  may  afcribe 
the  naval  vidlories  in  thofe  parts. 

But  to  return  to  the  Mole  ;  It  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  largeft  Ihips 
clofe  to  the  wharf ;  it  is  defended 
both  ways  by  a  triangular  fortrefs 
with  a  number  of  very  heavy  cannon, 
^nd  the  channel  leading  into  it,  as 
well  as  the  naval  arfenal,  is  fecured 
>y  feveral  batteries,  upon  different 
eminences,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  iliore.  Particular  attention  feems. 
to  have  been  paid  to  this  part  of  the 
garrifon  where  Sir  George  Rooke 
^  made  his  landing  good  when  he  took 
the  place.  Such  a  number  of  formi¬ 
dable  batteries  have  been  of  late  years 
crewed  upon  the  rifing  grounds  which 
commands  this  channel,  as  will  pro¬ 
bably  render  every  future  attempt  there 
extremely  hazardous  and  unadvife- 
able.  From  the  New  Mole  to  the 
town  there  is  a  thin  line  wall,  about 
4c  feet  high  without,  and  breaft  high 
within:  It  is  indifferently  defended 
by  a  baflion  in  the  middle,  and  a  few 
fmall  flanking  guns  in  different  places, 
which  are  by  no  means  fufEcient  for 
the  defence  of  an  old  thin  wall  that 
IS  not  much  ihort  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  feems  to  ferve  no  other 
.  end  than  to  prevent  paffengers  from 
falling  over  the  precipice.  Lord 
Tyrawley  was  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs 
of  this  part  of  the  garrifon,  when  he 
ordered  a  ftrong  faclne  battery,  of 
great  eatefit,  to  be  erc&ed  id  ,a  direc¬ 


tion  parallel  to  the  line  wall  above^. 
mentioned,  and  at  a  fmall  diffance^ 
behind  it.  That,  and  other  great 
works  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
the  fecurity  of  Gibraltar,  were  begun 
and  finiihed  under  his  Lordfhip’s  au- 
Ipices,  fome  time  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  late  war  with 
Spain. 

We  come  next  to  the  town,  which 
is  fortified  to  the  fouth  and  to  the 
fea  in  the  ufual  manner^  towards 
Spain  in  a  manner  difficult  to  be  de* 
feribed,  and  hard  to  be  underflood  ; 
and  to  the  eafl  it  has  no  fortifications 
at  all,  nature  having  thrown  up  an 
impaffable  precipice  behind  it.  The 
place  may  be  bombarded  from  the 
Bay,  but  cannot  be  cannonaded.— 
The  laft  method  of  attack  is  preven¬ 
ted  by  the  flioals  which  lie  before  it, 
and  the  firfl  muff  always  be  rendered 
hazardous  and  precarious  by  the  fixed 
mortars  and  howitzers  of  a  well  pro¬ 
vided  garrifon.  Let  us  now  confider 
its  defences  towards  Spain.  We  have 
obferved  that  the  rock  projects  at 
both  ends  of  the  town,  which  adds 
greatly  to  its  ftrength,  by  contradling 
the  approaches  of  an  enemy,  and  by 
affording  beds  for  batteries  above 
batteries,  fuperior  to  any  thing  that 
can  be  ereded  on  a  plain  of  the  fame 
horizontal  extent.  Upon  that  emi¬ 
nence,  towards  Spain,  Hands  an  old 
caflle,  built  by  the  Moors  when  they 
over- ran  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
that  kingdom  ;  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
good  cover  to  great  part  of  the  town, 
its  fituation  being  lofty,  its  walls  very 
thick,  and  well  cemented.  Here  are 
feveral  commanding  batteries  well 
built  and  well  fituated ;  and  many 
more  might  be  creeled  upon  an 
emergency  with  very  little  trouble.— 
From  the  bottom  of  this  caflle  to  the 
bay  lies  part  of  tht  town  wall,  con¬ 
fining  of  two  demi-baflions  and  a 
curtain,  mounting  24  battering  can¬ 
non  ;  that  point  to  the  Spanifh  ifth- 
mus,  defended  by  a  dry  ditch,  a  co¬ 
vert  way,  a  glacis  witli  and  a 
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ravcrm  battery  before  the  landport  I  fayingi  that  they  are  ftrong  beyond 
gate ;  and  that  the  fire  might  ftill  be  1  the  conception  of  thofc  who  have  not 
increafed  in  the  fame  diredion^  a  j  feeu  them>~(lrong  beyond  the  con¬ 
mole  is  run  from  the  body  of  the  j  ception  of  common  and  fuperficial 
place  a  great  way  into  the  fea,  which  is  1  obl’ervers. 

nothing  elfe  but  an  extcnfive  battery  j  -  Should  the  King  of  Spain  aflemble 
of  great  guns  and  heavy  mortars. —  j  another  array,  in  order  to  befiege 
The  level  fpace,  from  the  bottom  of  j  this  place,  in  dcfcending  into  the 
the  glacis  to  the  barrier,  we  reckon  I  plain  of  Gibraltar,  on  their  left  hand 
in  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and.  in  j  they  would  be  prefented  with  the 
breadth  about  a  furlong,  extending  j  uncommon  appearance  of  a  white 
as  far  as  the  northern  extremity  of  I  rock  rifing  to  the  amazing  height  of 
the  rock.  This  plain  is  entirely  laid  I  i  goo  feet,  and  on  their  right  with 
under  water,  except  a  paflTage  left  be-  j  the  difeouraging  profpe^Sl  of  a  fire  fu- 
tween  the  bottom  of  the  rock  and  the  j  perior  to  any  thing  that  can  poflibly 
inundation  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  I  be  creded  againft  it.  And  fuppofing 
narrow  caufeway  between  it  and  the  I  this  army,  difappointed  by  lolfes,  fti- 
bay  on  the  other.  At  the  further  J  mulated  by  revenge,  and,  trufting  to 
end  of  thefe  two  paffages  we  find  the  I  their  numbers,  Ifiould,  contrary  tor 
barrier  guards,  which  are  ftrongly  J  the  didtates  of  prudence  and  common 
ftockaded,  and  connedled  by  chevaux-  j  fenfe,  rulh  furioufly  along  the  nar- 
de-frize  pafling  through  the  inunda-  row  paffages  leading  to  the  town,  with 
tion,  fo  that  a  furprize  on  that  fide  j  a  defign  of  forcing  the  covert  way 
is  effedtually  prevented.  If  from  the  I  and  fcaling  the  walls,  they  might  ex- 
middle  of  this  caufeway  we  look  up  j  pedl  fuch  a  heavy  fire  in  front,  flank, 
the  rock  and  examine  it,  we  find  it  j  and  rear,  as  would  ruin  a  greater 
does  not  defeend  by  one  continued  j  force  than  that  monarch  was  ever 
flope,  but  is  thrice  interrupted. —  I  capable  of  bringing  into  the  field.— 
Upon  thefe  feveral  terraces  (if  they  J  From  thefe,  and  other  confiderations 
can  be  fo  called),  we  may  reckon  j  that  will  occur  to  competent  judges 
upward  the  following  works  : — the  I  of  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  we  may 
King’s  Lines,  the  Prince’s  Lines,  and*  I  infer,  that  it  is  impregnable  on  the 
Willis’s  Battery,  reaching  from  the  I  land  fide,  unlefs  an  earthquake  fliould 
Moors’  caftle  to  the  northern  extre-  j  deftroy  the  works,  or  by  a  general 
mity  of  the  rock,  which  is,  as  we  J  defection  of  the  garrifon  it  fliould  be 
have  faid,  quite  perpendicular.  The  j  treacheroufly  delivered  up. 
two  firft  have  a  communication  w^ith  j  Its  importance  to  Great  Britain  is 
each  other  by  a  natural  cave  or  paf-  I  very  well  known.  It  commands  the 
fage  in  die  rock :  the  laft  is  fo  ex-  I  narrow  paffage  leading  to  the  name- 
tremely  high,  that  it  commands  a  I  rons  nations  that  border  upon  the 
diftinit  view  of  every  thing  that  is  I  Mediterranean,  and  reckon  them- 
doing  for  three  miles  into  Spain,  and  I  felves  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
no  cannon  from  that  quarter  aSed  it.  j  Afia,  and  Africa.  It  is  a  diadem  ia 
Far  above  all  thefe  is  a  battery  of  i2  j  the  crown  of  England,  and  a  thorn 
mortars,  eredted  at  the  beginning  of  1  in  the  fide  of  the  proudeft  nation 
the  laft  Spanifli  war,  which  is  fup*  I  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  a  mor- 
pofed  to  be  the  higheft  in  the  world.  I  tifying  check  to  the  fleets  of  France, 
To  deferibe  minutely  the  ftrength,  I  and  the  baffler  of  the  moft  vigorous 
ufe,  and  meaning  of  the  feveral  I  efforts  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
works,  would  be  extremely  nice  and  I  The  town  of  (Gibraltar  is  not  re- 
difficult,  and  greatly  beyond  our  abi-  |  markable  either  for  the  regularity  of 
lities  i  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  |  the  itreet^i  os:  the  ejicgance  of 
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buildings.  Though  the  rock  affords 
the  beh  materials  that  can  he  for  fub- 
(lantiai  vvorkmanfliip,  yet  the  houfes, 
excepting  a  few,  are  made  of  mud. 
It  confilts  of  one  long  ftreet,  and  two 
.  of  lefs  note,  running  north  and  fouth, 
with  feveral  crofs  lanes,  which  nei¬ 
ther  terminate  upon  each  other,  nor 
upon  the  drains  or  flood  gates  in  the 
town  wall.— The  mpft  confiderablc 
buildings. axe  the  two  convents, — one 
is  the  refidence  of  the  Governor,  and 
the  other  fet  apart  for  the  Commif- 
fioner  or  Naval  Officer  for  the  time 
l^ing.  The  reft  of  the  houfes  are 
generally  very  incommodious.  This 
is  to  be  underftood  of  the  houfes  ^ 
they  were  originally  built  by  the 
Spaniards,  for  many  of  them  have 
flnee  been  new- modelled,  according' 
to  the  different  talles  of  that  mixed* 
people  which  now  inhabit  them.  Se¬ 
veral  public  buildings  of  excellent 
.workmanfhip  have  been  finifhed  in 
the  Enghlli  ftile,  many  good  houfes 
for  fubtiantlal  tradefmen,  and  a  few 
comfortable  quarters  for  the  King’s 
officers. 

On  the  utility  cf  Shell- Mark  in  Agricul* 
iuref  fivith  a  particular  rccovimcnda- 
tion  cf  that  fcujid  in  Hope  Park. 

TV Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine.  . 

SIR,  .  .  i 

AS  every  improvement  in  agri¬ 
culture,  by  being  of  benefit  to 
individtuils,  muft  of  confequence  be¬ 
come  fuch  to  the  public,  by  making 
iui  addition  to  the  common  flock  and 
riches  of  the  community, — it  is  there¬ 
fore  a  duty  which  every  one  owes 
both  to  himfelf  and  his  country,  to 
communicate  whatever  has  come  to 
his  knowledge,  that  may  contribute 
to  that  end;'  agriculture  being  a 
manufadlure  by  far  the  moft  valu¬ 
able,  as  it  is  the  moft  ufeful  and  ne- 1 
•cefTary  of  all  others. 

All  writers  on  this  fiibjcdl,  a  few  J 
of  the  moderns  only  excepted,  ,who 


I  from  vanity  are  prompted  to  appear 
S  fingular,  and  therefore  feemingly 
j  wifer  than  others ;  and  all  real  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  waihout  exception,  agree 
that  nothing  ferves  more  to  render 
their  grounds  fertile,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  produce  large  crops,  than  the 
proper  application  of  certain  ma- 
nures. 

The  farmer,  were  he  even  capable 
to  judge  what  kind  of  manure  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  another,  is  often  obliged  to 
determine  his  choice,  not  by  adopting 
what  ^  he  even  conceives  to  be  the 
beft,  but  that  fort  rather  which,  from 
his  local  fituation,  can  be  had  at  a 
much  eafier  rate  than  the  former, 
and  thereby  can  be  more  profitably 
ufed,  even  though  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  other. 

Shell-marle  is  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  one  of  the  richeft  and 
moft  Lifting  of  manures,  and  though 
but  lately  known  in  this  country,  its 
furprifing.  effeds  are  now  happily  ex¬ 
perienced  in-al!  tliofe  places  w’here  it 
is  to  be  founds  and  is  properly:  J^p- 
plied.  The  expcnce,  indee  i,  of  dig¬ 
ging  it,  where- it  happens  to  lie  deep, 
and  the  carriage  of  it  to  any  confide- 
rable  diftance,  even  when, found,  near 
the  furface,  may,  in  certain  'fitua- 
tions,  raile  the  charge  of  it  to  that 
degree,  that,  valuable  as  it  efen  is, 
the  expence  would  exceed  the  profit. 

But  if  this  manure  can  be  haid  in 
great  abundance,  aaid  fo  near'  the 
furface  that  the  charge  of  digging 
inuft  be  but  a  trifle,  and  confequently 
could  be  afforded  by  the  proprietor 
at  a  very  moderate  rate,  it  would 
then  prove  a  valuable  acquirition,not 
only  to  himfelf,  but  to  all  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  whofe  grounds  lie  within 
a  certain  given  diftance,  which  could 
admit  of  paying  both  prime  coft  and 
carriage. 

No  perfon  who  knows  what  fliell- 
marle  is,  and  has  had  bccafion  to 
walk  m  Hope.  Park,  but  muft  have 
obferved  how  it  is  laid  open  to  pub¬ 
lic  view  in  almoft  every  ditch,  there. 
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i  few  inches  below  the  furface  ;  and 
yet  obvious  as  this  is,  I  never  heard 
of  any  attempt  made  to  employ  this 
valuable  gift  of  Nature  to  its  proper 
uft  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  it  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day,  ferving  only  as 
rnatter  of  reproach  to  our  ftupidity 
or  negligence. 

I  am  well  informed,  from  fome 
trials  which  w^’ere  privately  made 
fome  few  years  ago  by  a  gentleman 
^  in  the  neighbourhood,  chieHy  from 
^  ciiriohty,  that  the  bed  of  marie  in 
M  Hope  Park  is,  in  many  parts  of  it,* 
®  two  or  three  feet  thick,  efpecially 
ill  the  north-eaft  fide,  w^here  the  ar- 
chers’  butts  are  placed,  and  this  too 
M  within  a  few  inches  of  the  furface. 

%  But  fiippofe  the  thicknefs  of  the 
{  i  bed  at  a  medium  to  be  only  iS  inches, 
V  then  the  account  will  ftand  thus, — 
^  an  acre  of  inches  thick  contains 
.  82,140  cubic  feet. 

In  thofe  places  where  flielNmarle  is 
fold,  it  is  commonly  put  up  into  dif¬ 
ferent  heaps  or  lots,  the  folid  con- 
*  tents  of  each  of  which  is  meafiired, 
reckoning  8  cubic  feet  to  the  boll 
(barley  meafure),  th,^  price  about  6d. 
or  yd,  per  boll. 

This  method  proves  convenient 
,  both  for  buyer  and  feller,  as  it  faves 
the  trouble  of  meafuring  off  each 
,  boll ;  and  as  the  lots  are  of  different 
)  fizes,  the  buyer  can  chufe  one  of 
more  or  lefs  quantity  according  to 
,  his  demand. 

Thus  8  cubic  feet  being  equal  to  a 
boll,  an  acre,  as  containing  82,140 
cubic  feet,  will  produce  19,2677 
7  bolls. 

i  Price  of  10,2677  bolls  at 

s  f  yd.  per  boll  L.  J99  9  47 

f  Dediidl  expence  of  tirring 
■  %  and  digging  at  ^d.  per 
I  boll  •  -  -  21  7  9 

^  %  — 1— -  - _ 

ii  * 

4  Net  produce  per  acre  L.  278  ^  77 

^  Thus  then  from  the  aboyc  calcula¬ 
tions,  which  1  apprehend  proceed 
•  upon  jult  datay  every  acre  in  Hope 


Park  will  yield  of  value  in  marie,  net ' 
278  1.  I  s.  71  d.  w'ith  this  very  mate¬ 
rial  confidcration,  that  the'4bil  w^ouM 
ail!  remain,  and  migiit  be  made  as 
good,  if  not  better  than  formerly,  for 
every  purpofe  either  of  tillage  or  pa(^ 
tiire,  as  the  thin  cane  of  earth  which  • 
j  covers  the  marie  could,  at  a  fmall 
expence,  be  replaced,  and  by  being 
thus  freed  of  the  marie  below’’,  w'hich  • 

I  was  tlie  chief  caufc  of  the  wetnefs  of 
I  the  foil,  would  then  become  more  fit 
than  ever  for  carrying  a  good  cro'p 
either  of  grafs  or  grain.  \ 

Here  then  is  held  forth  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  w^ould  accrue  from  this* 
feheme  to  the  proprietors  of  Hope 
•park,  and  wdiich  at  the  lame  time 
wmiild  be  of  the  greateft4)enertt  to  the 
farmers  and  gentlemen  w’ho  have 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  fup-. 
plying  them  with  an  abnolt  inexhanf-> 
tihle  fund  of  the  beft  and  moil  lading 
of  all  manures,  which  is  now  become 
more  particularly  necefl'ary,  when  the 
dung  formerly  got  from  the  town 
and  fuburbs  is,  from'  the  great  in- 
creafe  in  the  demand,  fcarcely  to  he 
had  at  any  price,  which  reduces  ma¬ 
ny  to  the  nectflity  of  uling  foot,  tan 
bark,  woolen  raes,  and'  other  fuch 
materials  in  its  dead. 

As  Hope  Park  belongs  in  proper¬ 
ty  to  the  town,  and  as  I  am  inform¬ 
ed  that  many  of  the  branches  of  its 
revenue  have  of  late  years  greatly 
diminidied,  befides  .being  burdened 
with  a  very  large  capital  of  debt, 
whereby  the  magidrates  are  difabled 
from  engaging  in  many  ufeful  under¬ 
takings  which  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity  requires ;  1  would  therefore 
humbly  recommend  to  them  to  take 
the  foregoing  feheme  into  their  con- 
fideration,  which  if  carried  into  exe» 
cut  ion,  1  make  no  doubt  would  be 
attended  with  all  the  beneficial  con- 
fequences  herein  fet  forth,  and  with 
that  view  it  is  fent  to  you  for  publi¬ 
cation,  by  , 

Yours,  &c. 

agihcola; 
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Xh  the  Pliancy  cf  Confcience  of  a  Pa* 
triet ;  nvith  a  Letter  from  General 
Conway  to  an  American  Governor, 

I  HAVE  often  amufed  myfelf  in 
obferving  the  different  language 
tifed  by  the  fame  men,  or  the  fame 
party,  when  in  and  out  of  place. — 
Are  they  funk  into  a  minority,  and 
excluded  from  office,  they  inftantly 
become  Patriots^  ring  all  the  changes 
on  Liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  peb* 
pUt  alarm  them  with  apprehenfions 
of  danger,  and  excite  jealoufies  of 
the  defigns  of  their  prefent  rulers, 
who  are  all,  according  to  their  re- 
prefentation,  either  weak  and  ftupid, 
or  wicked  and  abandoned ;  filling 
their  own  private  coffers  with  the 
plunder  of  the  public,  and  aiming  at 
nothing  lefs  than  to  enfiave  their 
country.  But  let  thefe  fame  patri¬ 
otic  declaimers  get  into  power,  and 
the  cafe  will  be  altered.  They  will 
then  talk  of  the  juft  claims  of  govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  fubmiffion  due  to  au¬ 
thority,  of  the  neceffity  of  fubordi- 
nation,  internal  peace,  &c«  in  the 
language  of  Tories.  , 

In  lately  turning  over  the  Annual 
Regifter  for  the  year  1765,  I  was 
ftruck  with  the  following  letter  from 
General  Conway  to  the  Governor  of 
Maffachufett^s  Bay,  occafioned  by  the 
tumults  and  diforders  that  had  late¬ 
ly  broke  out  in  that  province*  I 
have  not  the  leaft  fault  to  End  with 
the  letter ;  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  ve¬ 
ry  proper  one,  and  the  cautions  and 
dire(51:ions  contained  in  it  were  wife 
and  judicious,  being  well  adapted  to 
the  occafion.  On  this  account  it  de- 
ferves  to  be  held  up  again  to  the  view 
of  the  public.  But  taken  in  another 
light,  and  confidered  as  the  language 
of  one  of  our  prefent  patriots  ^when 
in  office^  it  becomes  a  curiofity  ;  and 
as  fuch,  your  giving  it  a  place  in 
your  excellent  paper  will  probably 
gratify  many  of  your  readers,  while 
it  will  particulary  oblige,  *S1R, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

TRANS-ATLANTIC. 


(COPY.) 

It  is  with  the  greateft  concern 
(fays  Gen.  Conway,  Secretary  of  State) 
his  Majefty  learns  the  difturbances 
which  have  lately  arifen  in  your  pro¬ 
vince,  the  general  confufion  that  feems 
to  reign  there,  and  the  total  languor 
and  want  of  energy  in  your  governr 
ment  to  exert  itfell  with  any  dignity 
or  efficacy  for  the  fupprefllon  of  tu¬ 
mults,  which  feem  to  ftrike  at  the  ve¬ 
ry  being  of  all  authority  and  fubor- 
dination  amongft  you. 

‘‘  Nothing  can  certainly  exceed  the 
ill-advifed  and  intemperate  condud 
held  by  a  party  in  your  province, 
which  can  in  no  way  contribute  to 
the  removal  of  any  real  grievance 
they  might  labour  under,  but  may 
tend  to  impede  and  obftru^l  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  his  Majefty^s  benevolent  at¬ 
tention  to  the  eafe  and  comfort,  as 
well  as  to  the  welfare,  of  his  people. 

It  is  hoped  and  expelled,  that, 
this  want  of  confidence  in  the  juftice 
and  tendernefs  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try,  and  this  open  refiftance  to  its 
authority,  can  only  have  found  place 
among  the  lower  and  mgre  ignorant 
of  the  people.  The  better  and  wifer 
part  of  the  colonies  well  know  that 
decency  and  fubmiffion  may  prevail, 
not  only  to  redrefs  grievances,  but 
to  obtain  grace  and  favour,  while 
the  outrage  of  pijblic  violence  can  ex- 
ped  nothing  but  feverity  and  chaftife- 
ment. 

Thefe  fentiments  you  and  all 
his  Majefty^s  fervants,  from  a  fenfe 
of  your  duty  to,  and  love  of  your 
country,  will  endeavour  to  excite  and 
encourage :  You  will  all  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  call  upon  them,  not  to 
render  their  cafe  defperate.  You  will 
in  the  ftrongeft  colours  reprefent  to 
them  the  dreadfub  confequences  that 
muft  inevitably  atte#id  the  forcible 
and  violent  refiftance  to  afls  of  the 
Britifli  parliament,  and  the  fccne  of 
mifery  and  deftruftion  to  both  coun¬ 
tries  infeparable  from  fuch  conduct. 

••  For  however  unwillingly  his  Ma- 
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'  Jefty  may  confeiit  to  the  exertion  of 
fuch  powers  as  may  endanger  the 
fatcty  of  a  Tingle  fubje<S,  yet  can  he 
HOC  permit  his  own  dignity,'  and  the 
authority  of '  the  Britilh  iegiflature, 
to  be  trampled  on  by  force  and  vio¬ 
lence,  and  in  avowed  contempt  of  all 
order,  dury^  and  decorum.  — If 
the  fubjedt  is  aggrieved,  he  knows  in 
what  manner  legally  and  conilitu- 
tionally  to  apply  for  relief ;  but  it  is 
not  fuitable,  either  to  the  falety  or 
dignity  of  the  Britilh  empire,  that 
any  individuals,  under  the  pretence 
of  redreffing  grievances,  Ihould  pre¬ 
fume  to  violate  the  public  peace.*’ 

Dijirefiful  Confequences  of  the  Dutch 
War  to  the  French. 

TH  E  French  feel  fevefety  the 
confequences  of  the  prefent 
Dutch  war.  France  contains  near 
feventecn  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
does  not  produce  proyifions,  flefh, 
and  corn,  fufficierit  for  the  fullenance 
of  one  half;  They  were  therefore 
under  the  neceffity  of  having  large 
Importations  of  tilh,  with  which  they 
wereconftantly  fupplied  by  the  Dutch j 
and  thefe  were  chiefly  herrings.  This 
filhefy  is  now  Ihut  up,*  fo  that  the 
diftrclTes  of  the  people  arc  very  ob¬ 
vious.  No  country  in  the  world  is 
fo  clamorous  vyhen  in  a  ftarving  con- 
'dition  as  the  French.  The  time  Has 
been  when  thoufands  have  colledled 
in  a  body,  and  flopped  the  King  co- 
•  ming  fronni  his  country  feats.  This 
•  happened  once  in  the  year  1766,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  when  Louis 
XV.  "coming  from  Marli,‘was  (lop¬ 
ped  by  a  valt  multitude  of  people,  of 
all  ages  and  both  fexes,  crying, : 

•  Give  us  breads — w  JIJrveJ* — This 
Cry  growing  loud,  and  fome  mifehief 
being  feared,  the  guard  which  always 
attend  the  Grand  Monarque  (in 
much  larger  number  than  any  other 
European  prince  is  attended)  were 
ordered  to  difperfe  the  mob.  They 
did  it  however  with  fuch  an  ill  grace, 

toL.  LIU. 


(for  though  they  levelled  their  pieces 
at  the  multitude,  they  fired  fo  high 
above  their  heads,  that  no  one 
perfon  was  hurt),  that  the  King, 
though  as  abfolute  in  his  temper  as 
his.llation,  found  it  neceffary  to  ap- 
peafe  the  populace,*  by  making  it 
known; — That  as  fodn  as  hiS  Majcfty 
arrived  at  Paris,  he  gave  his  foy^ 
word  the  price  of  bread  Ih'ould  be  re¬ 
duced. 

ANECDOTES  of  LOUIS  XVi 

Having  miffed  a  perfon  who 
ufually  ate  at  his  table,  he  was 
told  that  he  was  dead.  I  often  want¬ 
ed  him,  replied  the  King;  and  ihea 
turning  to  the  Abb6  d:.  Broglio, 
“  You,  Abbe,  faid  the  King,  will 
go  next.”  The  Abbe,  who  was  a 
morofe  man,  abruptly  replied,  Sire, 
you  went  yefterday  to  the  hunt,  and 
.yoii  were  aS  wet  as  any  of  us.”  He 
then  retired  in  difguft;  and  the  King 
coolly  fiiid;  The  Abb6  is  always 
angry.”  When  he  gave  a  fupper  to 
the  King  of  Denmark;  it  was  agreed, 
that  all  the  wit  Ihould  flow  from  the 
ftranger;  I  am  old  enough,  faid 
Louis,  to  be  your  grandfather.  That 
circumltance,  replied  the  Danilh 
King;,  is  wanting  to  riiy  happinefs. 
The  King  of  Denmark  fat  next  to 
Madame  de  Flavicourt;  with  whole 
converfation  Louis  perceived  the 
King  was  charmed.  Do  you  know, 
faid  Louis,  that  that  lady  is  turned 
of  fifty  ?  It  is  a  proof;  replied  die 
King;  that  one  does  hot  grow  old  at 
your  court;  Biit  the  trueft  pidlurc 
of  the  French  King’s  fineffe;  and  in 
which  he  impofed  upon  the  heart  of 
the  young  monarch  his  vifitor,  wa’s, 
after  the  Danilh  King  had  paid  his 
vifits  to  all  the  children  uf  France; 
and  to  the  priheefles,  returning  to 
the  monarch,  he  exprelfed  his  fatif- 
faeflion  at  feeing  fo  numerous  and  fo 
augufl  a  family.  To  which  the  King 
replied  with  a  figh,  “  I  have  an  in¬ 
finitely  more  numerous  family,  whofo 
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liappinefs  is  truly  mine.”  Would  a- 
ny  man  believe,  that  the  King,  at 
chat  very  time,  was  a  dealer  in  corn, 
and  was  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor  ?  at  a  time  too  when  he  ought 
to  have  given  it  to  his  fubje^s,,  thou- 
Ihnds  ot  whom  were  then  dying  for 
want  of  bread’.  This  is  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  Louis-  the  Well- Beloved^  as 
well  as  of  mod  monarchs  on  earth. 

Anecdote  of  Pope  Ganganei.lk 

ANGANELLI,  wifliing  to  root 
out  in  his  dominions  the  num- 
berlefs  evils  refulting  from  gambling, 
ilTued  out  a  proclamation,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  every  fpecies  of  that  vicious 
amufement  under  the  fevered  penal¬ 
ties.  Donna  Maruccia  Colonne,  a 
lady  of  the  fird  didindion  at  Rome, 
thinking  herfelf  above  the  laws,  con¬ 
tinued  to  encourage  parties  at  cards 
and  hazard,  in  the  greated  latitude 
at  her  routs,  which  flie  regularly 
ave  three  times  a-w^eek.  The  Pope 
eing  informed  of  the  lady’s  tranf- 
grelnon,  condefeended  to  fend  her  a 
a  friendly  warning  to  conform  to  the 
public  mandate  ;  but  the  lady,  in- 
I  dead  of  profiting  by  it,  gave  way  to 
her  refentment,  and  broke  out  into 
fome  difrefpedtful  expreffions,  call¬ 
ing  his  HoHnefs  a  paltry  friar  ;  upon 
which  GanganeJIi  fent  her  the  BarU 
gello  (an  officer  belonging  to  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Fielding,  but  rather  more 
abjedt),  with  a  written  medage,  which 
he  delivered  to  the  lady  before  all  the 
company  in  the  following  manner : 
^  His  Holinefs,  our  gracious  fove- 
reign,  has  commanded  me  to  inform 
your  Ladydiip,  that,  as  a  paltry  friar^ 
he  forgives  your  infolence  ;  as  Pope 
he  gives  you  abfolution  for  your  ma- 
nife^d  fins ;  but  as  your  Prince,  he 
bids  me.  tell  you,  that  the  next  time 
you  dare  to  violate  his  orders,  you 
lhall  Immediately  forfeit  your  head 
without  any  hope  of  mercy.”  On 
this  awful  iutimatioBa  her  Ladyfbip 


fell  into  fits,  the  whole  alTembly  were^ 
thrown  into  the-  utmoft  confufioDt 
and  the  routs  difmifTed  for  ever. 

• 

A  Confolaiory  RefleSlhn  in  our  prefent 
^  Wituation^ 

The  celebrated  author  Monf. 

Montaigne,  to  exprefs  the  force 
ot  habit,  gives  us  a  fable  of  an  old 
woman  who  nad  a  favourite  little  calf, 
which  Ihe  reared  up,  and  ufed  to  car¬ 
ry  about  in  her  arms  ;  ihe  continued 
to  do  the  lame  every  day,  by  which 
ihe  became  io  infenfible  of  the  incr^a- 
fing  wreight,  that  Ihe  carried  it  with 
as  much  eafe  when  it  was  grown  to 
the  fize  of  a  cow,  as  on  the  fird  day 
of  its  birth.  This  tale  is  ludicrous^, 
but  it  conveys  an  excellent  idea  to  the 
mind,  that  bodily  ftrength  is  greally 
iiicreafed  by  condant  and  accumula* 
ting  labour.  And  pray,  Sir,  why 
may  not  the  fame  be  faid  of  nations 
as  individuals  ?  Why  may  not  ima¬ 
gination  trace  them  (as  Hamlet  fays, 
with  modedy  enough  and  likelihood 
to  lead  to  it,)  from  dep  to  depi  till 
bearing  heavier  burdens  than  ever 
were  impofed  before  they  became  ea- 
fy,  and,  fo  far  from  fainting  under 
them,  difeover  very  little  difficulty  in 
bearing  them.  War  to  a  nation  is  a 
dangerous  and  troublefome  burden, 
yet  if  it  comes  on  progreflively,  its 
effeds  are  felt  the  lefs  heavy.  Fot 
example ; 

^  Britain,  to  a  difpute  with  her  re¬ 
bellious  fubjeds  in  North  America, 
is  drawn  into  a  war  with  France, 
which  rendered  the  bufinefs  very  fe- 
rious  ;  after  a  (hort  time  Spain  joins, 
when  it  v/as  faid  we  could,  not  cope 
with  them  ;  yet,  drange  to  tell !  a 
fourth  power  becomes  an  affociate  f 
yet  fo  far  is  Great  Britain  from  be¬ 
ing  deprefled,  that,  armed  at  all 
points,  (he  fights  them  all,  and  is  noC 
conquered.  That  (he  may  long  rej 
naain  fo,  and  continue  foie  arbitrels 
of  Europe,  unchecked  and  uncon- 
trouled,  is  the  earned  prayer  of 
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rJBULLUSy  Book  IV.  Eieo.  XIIL 
Ttf  Mistress.  Ejp  Afr Chare esHopkink. 

NO  other'inaid  my  fettled  faith  (hall  move. 
No  other  miltrefs  (hall  fupplant  your  love. 
My  dames  were  feal’d  with  this  aufpicious 
vow, 

That  which  commenc'd  them  then  confirms 
them  now. 

Jn  you  alone  my  conftant  pleafure  lies, 

For  you  aloue  feem  pleafing  in  my  eyes. 

Oh  tnat  you  fecm’d  to  none  but  me  mvinc! 

Let  others  look  with  other  eyes  than  mine! 
Then  might  I,  of  no  rival  youth  afraid, 

All  to  myfclf  enjoy  my  charming  maid. 

■I'm  not  ambitious  of  the  public  voice, 

Todpeak  your  beauties, or  applaud  my  choice; 
None  of  their  envidus  praifes  are  defir’d, 

1  would  not  have  the  nymph  I  love  admir'd. 
He  that  is  wife  will  not  his  biifs  proclaint. 

Nor  truft  it  to  the  lavilhrongne  of  Fame; 

But  a  iafe  fiient  privacy  cilecm, 

Which  ^ives  him  jays  unknown  to  all  but 
him. 

To  woods  and  wilds  I  could  with  thee  remove, 
Secure  of  life  when  once  fecure  of  love ; 

To  wait  on  thee  could  defart  paths  explore. 
Where  never  human  footfteps  trode  before  5 
Peace  of  my  foul,  and  charmer  of  my  cares 
Thou  courage  of  my  heart,  thau  conqu  ror  of 
my  fears; 

JDifpofer  of  my  days,  unerring  light. 

And  fafe  condudlrcfs  in  my  darkelf  night:; 
Thou,  who  alone  art  all  I  wi(h  to  fee, 

Thou,  who  alone  art  all  the  world  to  me  ! 
Should  the  bright  dames  of  heav’n,  the  wives 
of  gods, 

To  court  my  bed,  forfake  their  blcft  abodes ; 
JlA^ith  ah  their  charms  endeavoring  to  dwert 
My  fix'd  afle^lions,  and  eftrange  my  heart; 

To  thee,  vain  rivals  all  the  train  (hould  prove,"^ 
■yuin  fuit  the  glorious  nymphs  to^mc  (hould  f 
move,  (of  L(we.  ^ 

..Who  would  not  change  thee  for  ‘the  Queen  J  ■ 
All  this  I  fwear  by  aH  the  Pow'rs  Divine, 

But  fwear  by  Juno  moft^^ccaufcilhe's  thine,  j 
Tool  that  I  am  ‘  to  let  you  know  your  pow'r! 
Dn  this  confe(fion,  you’ll  infult  the  morc^  ■ 
In  fiercer  flames  make  your  poor  vafTal  burr.,  ^ 
And  treat  your  fuppliant  flave  with  greater 
fcorn. 

But  take  it  all.  all  that  Lean  confefs,  , 

And  Oh  !  believe  me,  t'hat  i  feel  no  lcf$. 

To  thee  my  fate  entirely  I  rcfign.; 

My  love,  and  life,  and  all  my  foul,  is  thine. 
You  know,  my  cruel  fair,  yon  know  my  pain^. 
And,  pleas'd  and  proud,  you  fee  me  drag  your 
chains. 

But,  if  to  Venus  1  for  fnccour  flee, 

Shc%  end  tyrant  reign,'  and  refeue  me. 


TO ‘Mr  HEART, 

ail’ft  thou,  O  thou  trembling 

To  pant  and  languifh  in  my  breaft, 

Like  birds  that  fain  would  try  the  callow  wing, 
And  leave  the  downy  neft  ? 

Why  4ia(l thou  fill’d  thyltlf  with  thought. 
Strange,  new,  funtaftic  as  the  air  ? 

Why  to  thy  peaceful  empire  haft  thou  brought 
That  reftlcfs  tyrant.  Care  ? 

But  Oh!  alas,  1  alk  in  vain; 

Thou  anfwer’ft  nothing  back  again^ 

But  in  loft  fighs  Aniyntor’s  name. 

Oh  thou  betrayer  of  my  liberty, 
rhou  fond  deceiver,  wliat’s  the  voiith  to  thcel 
What  has  he  done,  what  has  he  faid, 

T  hat  thus  has  conquer'd  or  betray’d  ? 
rie  came  and  faw.  but  ’twas  by  fuch  a  light 
As  fearce  diltinguiih’d  day  tr.*m  night  : 

Such  as  in  thick-grown  (hades  is  found. 

When  here  and  there  a  pieicing  beam 
Scatters  faint  fnangicd  (un  lhineon  the  ground^ 
And  calts  about  a  melancholy  gleam; 

But  lo  ohfeure,  1  could  not  fee 
fhe  charming  eyes  hat  wounded  thee; 

But  they,  like  gems  by  their  ov*n  light 
tray’d  their  value  thro’  tlic  gloom  of  night. 

1  lelt  thee  heave  at  every  look. 

And  (lop  my  Iint;uage  as  I  fpoke. 

I  felt  my  bio  d  fiy  upward  to  my  face. 

While  thou  unguarded  'ay'. 

Yielding  to  ev’ry  word  t'icv’ry  grace. 

Fond  to  he  made  a  prey. 

I  left  th^c  watching  in  my  eyes. 

And  lift’niiig  in  mv  ear, 

Difcov'ring  ..caknefs  in  thy  fight^ 

Ureafy  with  thy  fear: 

Suffering  imagination  to  deceive, 

I  found  thee  willing  to  belicye, 

And  with  the  treach’rous  (hade  confpirc, 
fo  let  intothyfelf  a  dang'roii^iue. 

Ah,  foolifh  wand'ren,  fay^,  what  would'ft  thou 
do. 

If  thou  (hould'ft  find  at  fccond  view 
Thai  all  thou  fancieft  now  were  true  ? 

If  thou  (hould’d  find  by  day  thofe  charms^ 
Which,  thus  obferv'd,  till  eaten  undoing  harms/ 
If  thou  (hould'd  find  that  awful  mien 
Not  the  effects  of  fir  ft  add  refs, 

Nor  of  my  convcifation  diieilccm;  - 
But  noble  native  fuilennefs? 

If  thou  (hould'ft  find  that  fofe  .good-natur'd 
(Unus'd  to  infolencc  and  ruoife)  (voige 
Still  thus  adorn'd  with  nrodefty. 

And  his  mind’s' virtues  with  his  wit  agreed 
Tell  me,  ‘thou  forward  lavifh  fool. 

What  reafon  could  thy  fate  control. 

Or  fave  the  ruin  of  thy  foul  ? 

Ceafe  then  to  languKh  for  the  coming  day,  > 
I’hat  may  direct  his  waud’ring  ftepsrhat  way,  > 
When  1  again  (hail  die  lov’d  form  furvey.  3 
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To  LADT  STORMONT. 


**  Are  not  Boilean  and  Cqrneille  paid 
For  pancijyric  writing  ? 

They  know  how  heroes  may  be  made 
Without  the  help  of  fighting. 

When  fors  (oo  faucily  approach 
’I'is  beft  to  leave  them  fafily  ; 

Put  fix  good  hi  rfes  in  yout  coach^ 

And  carry  me  to  Marly,  ^ 

*•  J^ct  Bouflerr,  to  fccure  your  fanie^ 

Go  take  fomc  town'  or  buy  it ; 

WhiKf  voii!  great  Sir»  at  Notredame, 

Te  Deum  ung  in  quiet  !'*  ^  r 

THE  JVREATH.  A  Pastoral  Ballad 


a  charter  o’er  the 


WHILE  Beauty  holds 
bmft,  ' 

The  eye  which  views  muft  Stormont’s 

form  adore  1 . .  ‘ 

Yet  how  ihail  Nature’s  feeling  be  expreft. 
Since,  ‘  fpeak  howe’er  We  may,  the  heart 
means  more !‘ 

For  her,  who  would  not  fummer’s  fcorching 
*•  ''  heat-:  ‘  ‘  ^ 

Jtf  parching  wind — with  chcarful  temper 
'  beW?  ‘  "  ’  • 

Nor,  tho*  the  wintry  trmpeft  o’er  him  heat^ 
Exclaim'  againfl  the  rigour  of  the  year !  ' 

her,  who  would  not  brave  the  ruthlefs 
deep, . 

Tho’  billows  roar’d,  and  winds  fung  o’er  the 
'  'mart;  '  *  ’  - 

And  while  (he  tempcB  rag’d  with  angry  fweep. 
The  vows  of  love  yet  Utter  .’rnidfi  the  hiaft  | 

7  «  K  I  .  .  •  if. 

pn  ladia’s  plain— or  on  that  hoftiie  coad, 
Wh}ch  Ipteads  along  the'  broad  Atlantic 
main; 

^trip  coward  France  of  ev’ry  pompous  boaft, 
And  bow  to  earth  the  haughty  tow’rs  of 

t<i  •  I  .  t,  it.  (  .  .>» 

Spain  |— 

And  when  return’d  to  Britain’s  iea-beat 
'  •  firand,  ^  ‘  .  i.'  ?  .  . 

.  Rich' with  the  fpoils  of  many  a  hardy  fight, 
j^refent  the  jewd’d  trophy  to  her  hand; 

'  Andowo  its  ludre,  as  it  pleas’d  her  fight! 

—•Should  Fate’s  decree  reverfc  tlie  Beauty’s 

"doom';  *  e  i  7  ... 

Pleafd  dill,  the  lover  by  her  fide  (hould 
•  '  roam  I—  ’  ‘ 

|ler  (mile  would  clear  Misfortune’s  darken’d 
'  ‘  ‘  ‘  gloom,  ''  '  ^  ‘  (home! 

And  fpread  a  brightnefs  o’er  her  dreary 

A  PARAPHRASE  from  ibe  French. 
Said  to  he  y/ritien  hj  Mathew  Prior. 

1*^.'  #  .  •  t’  *  *  t  •'  rfV  •  t  •  *  *  '*.4  4*, 

TN  grey- hair’d  Celia’s  wither’d  arms 
1  Af  mighty  Le^’is  lay,  ^ 

ibe  cry’d,  J*  if  t  have  any  charms, 

'  My  deared  let’s  a  way  I  ^  ' 

.  '  •  t.  i  *  « »  . 

ff  For  yoo,  my  love,  is  all  my  fear, 

Hark  hcAv  the  drums  do  rattle;  * 

Alas,*  Sir,  w^t  (hould  you  ido  here 
In'drcWdfuI  day  of  battle?"  "  “ 

?  (1  '  I 

Let  little  Qrange  j^ay  and  fight. 

For  danger’s' his  diverfions^  * 

The  wife' will  think  you  in  the  rights 
^  Not  to  expofe  your  perfon  :  *  '  * 

•f  Nor  vtx  your  thoughts  how  to  repair 
^ he  ruihs  of  your  glorv 
Tou  ought  to  leave  fo  mean  a  cafe 
^  To  ifipic  who  pen  your  dory*  ■ 

•  *■  ^  ••  »*  i  I"’  W  i-.si'  *  . 


TT^IE,  (hepherd,  ingloripufly  Jaid, 

JJ  iJke  an  infect  that  chirps  in  the  grafS| 
Your  fongs  are  ii  dulg'd  in  the  (hade. 

While  a  garland  you  twice  for  your  lafs. 

Vain  gat  land  I  that  fades  in  a  day. 

Cull’d  with  care,  and  accepted  with  pride; 
War’s  laurels  are  Jading  as  gay. 

And  Btitain  bids  arm  on'her  fide!’* 

i  •  *  .V 

Thus  the  fwains  who  repine  at  »he  fmile ' 

“  I  hat  Phillis  bc(tows  on  my  (bi  g, 

With  profpe£ts  more  bright  would  beguile. 

To  perfuade  me  th*  employment  is  wrong. 

Let  the  foldier  preferment  pqrfuc, 

And  hoad  of  the  fears  in  his  face ; 

Phillis*  frowns  are  the  foes  1  fiibduej 
My  triumph  (hall  be  her  embrace ! 

What  modedy  biotas  on  each  look ! 

What  mildnefs  is  heard  from  her  tongu^! 
Nor  flow’rct  fo  fair  by  che  bi'ook, 

"  Not  bird -  notes  fo  fweetly  are  fung.  ^ 

Like  the  fun  *tis  her  fortune  to  Oiine, 

From  the  Mcffing  I  dare  not  exclude; 

Tho*  the  pulfe  of  her  bolbm  is  mine. 

She’s  obliging  to  alt  but  the  rude. 

Her  hair  more  than  ebon  I  prize. 

Her  neck  may  compare  with  the  dove; 

Her  wit  is  as  bright  as  her  eyes, 

And  her  guf^nefs  as  pure  as  my  love. 

If  the  noble  her  ipapneis  difclaim, 

When  the  head'of  the  mourneri  (he’d  ralfc  j 
Yet  her  check  is  a  drangcr  fo  (hame’  .  ^  ' 
But  (he  btii(hes  to  hear  of  her  praife. 

To  fair  Phillis  t  condatitly  vow,  * 

All  my  fongs  with  her  name  I  repeat ; 

The  WREATH  (hall  adorn  her  gay  brbwj 
‘  And  this  verlc  I  will  lay  at  her  feet.  ‘ 

From  S ANN AZARIVS. 

Neptune  faw  Venice  on  the  Adrian  Band 
Firm  as  a  rock,  and  all  the  fea  command 


Think’d  thou,  O  Jove!  (faid  he)  Rome’s 
«'alls  excel  ?  ' 

Or  that  proud  cliff  whence  falfeTarpeia  fell? 
Grant  Tyber  bed,  view  both;  and  you  will 
.  (!ay.*’ 

That  mca  did  thofe,  gods  thefc  foundations 
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REVIEW. 

Private  Life  of  LEyris  XV. 
TrafiJJated  from  the  French^  by  J.  O. 
Jujtamond,  jF.  S.  [P.  254.] 

WE  proceed  in  a  further  de¬ 
tail  of  the  deilrudive  rnea- 
fures  which  were  purfued  by  the 
^egeiii  for  the  ehablilhinent  of  L^w’s 
banking  fydeip. 

**  SO .  many  tyeafpres  poured  into 
this  public  depot  (hould  have  ^ren¬ 
dered  it  ine^hauftible.  hj[everthelefs, 
the  bank  was  drained  :  there  were, 
as  the  Regent  called  them,  fome 
patesj  that  is  to  fay,  perfons  who 
could  not  perfuade  themfelves  that  pa¬ 
per  was  of  greater  valqc  than  money, 
and  who  were  continually  realizing 
the  former.  In  order  to  deceive 
thefe  people,  the  intereft  of  money  ( 
was  reduced  to  three  and  a  half,  two 
and  'a  half,  and  two  per  cent. ;  the 
coin  was  kept  in  continual  variation, 
fometimes  diminilhing,  fometimes  in- 
creafing  it,  by  a  multitude  of  decrees, 
which  contradi^ed  themfelves,  as 
well  in  their  detail  as  in  the  canfes 
expreffed  in  their  preambles.  And 
this  delirium  of  the  legiflation  produ¬ 
ced  the  defircd  efFedl,  for  i^  fo  elfedu- 
ally  overturned  every  principle,  fo 
darkened  the  underftanding,  and  fo 
changed  all  the  notions  of  things,' 
that  ihe  people,  not  knowing  what  to 
adhere  to,  gave  way  to  the  impiilfes 
of  the  government. 

It  was  in  the  height  of  this  ge¬ 
neral  anxiety,  that  the  Regent  com¬ 
pleted  the  abufe  of  his  authority  by  a 
monftrous  violence,  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  plape  him  ^mong  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tyrants  who  have  been  moft  ex¬ 
pert  in  political  tortures.  The  fren¬ 
zy  was  carried  fo  far,  that  a  decree 
of  council  was  iffued,  forbidding  eve¬ 
ry  perfon,.  and  even  every  communi¬ 
ty,  either  fecular  or  religious,  to  keep 
by  them  more  than  500  livres  (near 
twenty-one  pounds)  in  fpecie.  The 
motiye  adduced  for  this  barbarity,. 


was  a  fuppofition  that  there  were 
twelve  hundred  millions  (fifty  millione : 
Sterling)  of  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  in 
ftagnation,  from  the  avidity  of  per^ 
fons  who  having  made  great .  for¬ 
tunes,  accumulated  and  hoarded  up 
without  intermiflion.  The  punilh- 
menc  was  not  death,  as  Law  would 
have  had  it,  but,  befide  a  heavy  fine, 
the  fums  found  were  confifeated 
informers  w^ere  encouraged  by  being 
promifed  a  third  of  the  confifeation, 
and  the  moft  odious  refearches  were 
authorifed,  by  injoining -the  feveraL 
officers  of  juftice  to  fearch  where- 
ever  the  directors  of  the  bank  fliould’ 
require  them.  At  length,  the  ufe  o^* 
money  was  ftill  more  reftrained,  by 
forbidding  that  any  payment  Ihould 
be  made  above  a  hundred  livres  (a- 
bout  four  pounds),  except  in  paper. 

“  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
not  cruel  ;  his  intention  was  to 
frighten,  rather  than  to  torment. 

In  order  to  fucceed  the  better,  the 
farce  was  played,  according  10  his* 
orders,  by  fome  trufty  perfons,  who  • 
were  to  let  themfelves  be  furpriied  in 
delinquency  againti  the  decree.  They 
were  proceeded  againft,  imprifoned, 
and  rewarded  in  fecrec  for  their  con-  * 
nivance.  Thefe  examples  did  indeed 
intimidate.  The  dupes,  for  fo  they 
were  called  at  the  palace,  where  the 
graved  matters  are  treated  with  bons 
mots,  hadened  to  obey  ;  all  the  money 
in  depofit  with  the  notaries,  in  truds^ 
or  in  other  public  places,  was  con^' 
verted  into  paper.  The  courtiers*, 
ever  (laves  to  the  will  of  their  mader, 
gave  w’ay  to  that  of  their  Sovereign 
without  murmuring,  and  thofe  who 
were  not  well  with  the  Regent,  dread- 1 . 
ing  his  refenfment,  conformed  to  it 
alfo.  The  Chancellor  Pontchartrain, 
who  was  then  retired  from  public^ 
employment,  fent  57,000  louis  d’or* 
to  the  bank,  valued  then  at  72  livres 
(about  three  pounds)  each.  This 
capture  diverted  as  much  his  R.  PL 
as  the  condu<d  of  another  magillratC' 
mud  have  chagrined  him. 
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India  Company*  The  revenues  of  the  to* 
bacco  had  been  farmed  out  to  it :  thjp 
King  had  ceded  to  it  the  profits  upon 
the  coin ;  the  leafe  of  the  farmers-genc* 
ral  had  '  been  annulled  in  its  favour, 
and  the  offices  of  receivers- general  of 
the  finance  had  been  fupprefied.  la 
a  word,  at  the  laft  meeting,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  been  (hewn  a  inafs  of  120 
millions  (five  millions  Sterling)  of 
profit,  allotting  40  per  cent,  as  the 
dividend  of  each  (hare  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Then  it  was  that  no  fcni^ 
pie  was  made  of  difcovering  that  the 
origin  of  this  company  was  in  com¬ 
mon  with  that  of  the  bank,  by  blend¬ 
ing  together  thcfe  two  monfirous 
produdions  of  the  fame  father;  of 
that  fame  Mr  Law,  who  had  juft  been 
appointed  comptroller*  general  of  fi¬ 
nance.  He  had  firft  renounced  his 
religion,  at  the  perfdafion  of  rAbb6 
Tencin  ;  a  circumftance  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  following  epigram  : 

Tend  a,  a  curfe  on  thy  feraphic  zeal. 

Which  by  perfuafion  hath  contriv’d  the 
'ineans. 

To  make  the  Scotfinan  at  our  altar*  kneel. 
Since  which  we  all  are  poor  as  Capucines. 

This  jeft,  which  was  but  too  true, 
did  not  prevent  the  general  frenzy  of 
brokerage  from  rifing  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the 
two  companies,  the  India  Company 
had  produced  fix  hundred  thoufand 
(hares,  amounting  to  1,677,500,000 
livres  (near  feventy  millions  Sterling) 
of  original  capital,  the  gaming  in 
which  raifed  the  prices  fo  exceflively 
high,  that  the  mafs  of  them  is  confi- 
dered  by  an  able  calculator  as  re- 
prefenting  as  much  as  fix  thoufand 
millions  (two  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  Sterling)  in  (peculation. 

In  thefe  times  of  crifis,  there  are 
always  people  dexterous  enough  to 
profit  by  the  folly  of  others,  and  thefe 
are  the  perfons  who  contribute  won¬ 
derfully  to  excite  the  general  emula¬ 
tion.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
numbers"  that  are  ruined,  and  ^ 


^  The  Prefident  Lambert  de  Ver- 
■tion  went  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  told  him  that  he  came  to  name  a 
inan  to  him  who  had  500,000  livres 
(near  twenty-one  thoufand  pounds) 
in  gold.  His  R.  H.  ftarted  back 
with  furprife  and  horror,  crying  out 
with  his  ufual  ftrength  of  cxpreffion, 
Oh  !  Mr  Prefident,  what  a  rafcally 
«  fort  of  a  trade  have  you  taken  upon 
^  you  here  The  Prefident  replied, 
Sir,  I  do  nothing  more  than  obey 

*  the  law,  and  it  is  that  which  you 

*  indirectly  treat  with  fuch  an  appel- 

*  lation.  As  for  the  reft,  your  R.  H. 
«  need  not  be  alarmed,  and  may  do 
^  me  more  jufticc  :  it  is  myfelf  I  come 

*  to  inform  againft,  in  the  hope  of 

*  having  the  liberty  to  keep  at  leaft 
<  a  part  of  this  fum,  which  I  prefer 
^  to  all  the  bills  of  the  bank.”  The 
more  noble  and  firm  conduCt  of  the 
6rft  prefident  of  the  Chamber  of  Ac¬ 
counts  will  certainly  be  much  more 
admired.  He  anfwered  to  thofe 
who  came  to  fearch  him,  **  I  declare 
^  «to  you  that  I  have  ^00,000  livres 

*  (near  tjwenty-onc  thoufand  pounds) 

*  in  gold  ;  they  are  for  the  fervice  of 
^  the  King,  and  1  have  no  account 
^  to  give  of  them  but  to  his  M;^efty, 
^  when  he  (hall  be^f  age.” 

^  Ncverthelefs,  thefe  vexations  and 
this  tyranny  would  not  have  produ¬ 
ced  the  de  fired  elFeCl,  if  a  ‘Vent  had 
not  been  found  for  this  paper,  with 
‘which  France  vras  deluged,  by  con¬ 
verting  it  into  another  of  a  more  fpe- 
Crous  nature ;  this  was,  the  (hares  in 
the  Weftern  Company,  the  profits  of 
which  were  to  increafe  daily,  by  the 
afiiftances  that  were  given  to  it. 

<<  This  company  had  acquired,  in 
1718,  the  charter  and  the  efteds  of 
the  Senegal  Company,  together  with 
their  negro  trade ;  the  charters  of  the 
Chinefe  and  £aft  India  Companies 
were  afterwards  annexed  to  it,  and 
all  the  territories,  iflands,  forts,  ma- 

gizines,  dwellings,  ammunition,  and 
ips,  that  had  belonged  to  the  Eaft 
J&dia  Company,  were  transferred  to  it. 
It^ad  been  apipointed  and  entitled  the 
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KifhoCc  cxpence  thefe  prodigious  for¬ 
tunes  are  made ;  or  we  attribute  their 
Ioffes  to  themfelves,  to  foolilhnels, 
ignorance,  or  mircondu(5l.  We  (hall 
fay  nothing  of  Law’s  profits  :  being 
at  the  head  of  the  bank,  that  is,  de. 
pofitary  of  all  the  money  in  the  king* 
dom,  he  was  capable  of  enriching 
himielf  by  the  fhortefi  and  fureii 
method.  At  his  fii'ft  fetting  out,  be 
had  bought  of  the  Count  d’Evreux,. 
the  county  of  Tancai'ville,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  for  800|000  livres  (between 
thirty  and  forty  thoufand  pounds). 
He  had  offered  the  Prince  of  Carig- 
nan,  1,400,000  livres  (between  fifty- 
eight  and  fifty- nine  thouiand  pounds) 
for  the  Hotel  de  Soiffons ;  to  the 
Marchionefs  de  Beuvron,  500,000 
livres  (near  twenty-one  thoufand 
pounds)  for  her  eilate  at  Lillebonne  ; 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Sully,  1,700,000 
livres  (between  feventy  and  eighty 
thoufaiid  pounds),  for  his  Marquifate 
of  Rofny.  The  height  of  ifnpudence 
was,  that  he  wanted  to  afcribe  the 
rapidity  of  this  enormous  opulence  to 
the  goodnefs  of  his  fyffem  ;  and  the 
height  of  (lupidity  is,  that  people  fbould 
believe,  and  attempt  to  imitate  him. 

‘‘  The  Regent  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
firm  the  truth  of  this  by  immenfc  li¬ 
beralities,  which  he  aicribed*  to  the 
fame  caufc.  He  gave  one  million 
(above  forty  thoufand  pounds)  to  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  as  much  to  the  Hofpital- 
general,  and  as  much  to  the  Found¬ 
lings.  He  employed  1,500,000 
livres  (fixty  two  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds)  to  pay  the  debts  of  fe- 
veral  prifoners:  the  Marquis  of  Noce, 
the  Count  de  la  Mothe,  and  the  Count 
de  Roie,  received  each  a  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  100,000  livres  (above  4000 1.) 
in  (hares.  A  ftroke  of  politics, 
which  had  not  lefs  its  effe(fi,  and  re- 
ftored  one  hundred-fold  to  the  bank. 

‘‘  Among  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  profited  the 
mod  fortunately  by  the  (hares  that 
L^w  had  given  them  for  their  fup- 
port.  That  Prince  bought  up  all  the 
land  he  could  fiad  fuitabk  to  him : 
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he  caufed  Chantilly  to  be  rebuilt  with 
royal  magnificence ;  he  cftablilhed  a 
menagerie  there,  which  was  incom¬ 
parably  better  ftocked  than  the 
King’s ;  he  imported  from  England, 
at  one  time,  150  race-horfes,  each  of 
which,  at  the  rate  money  was  then  at 
in  France,  coft  from  15  to  i8cx> 
livres  (from  fixiy  to  eighty  pounds  on 
an  average).  At  lad,  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  Regent,  who  was  paf- 
lionacely  fond  of  his  daughter,  the 
Duchefs  of  Berry,  he  gave  that  prin- 
cefs,  who  was  eager  alter  pleafure,  a 
fuperb  feftival,  which  laded  four  or 
five  days,  and  coft  an  immenfe  fum 
of  money. 

Araongft  individuals,  itfeemsas 
if  chance  had  been  particularly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  obfeure  perfons.  A  cer¬ 
tain  widow  of  Namur,  named  Chau- 
moht,  was  mush  the  topic  of  converfa-* 
tion,  who  Iiad  fuppHed  the  army  with 
tents  and  other  merehandrfe  of  the  fame 
kind.  By  fome  lucky  revolutions  of 
fortune,  (he  got  into  her  hands  to  the 
amount  of  70  millions  (near  three  . 
millions  Sterling)  of  bank  bills. 
Memoirs  of  the  Regency  make  mention 
of  a  hump- backed  man,  who  acquir¬ 
ed  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days  150,000 
livres  (fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds),  for  having  lent  his 
hump  by  way  of  a  writing- delk  for 
the  brokers.  Footmen  were  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  in  their  mafters* 
carriages,  wdio  had  been  feen  behind 
them  the  day  before.  Thefe  fame 
Memoirs  fpeak  of  a  perl'on,  whofi^ 
change  of  condition  was  fo  rapid, 
that  he  was  going  to  refume  his  for¬ 
mer  poll,  if  he  had  uot  been  apprifed 
of  the  miftake  ;  of  another,  who  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  quoi  rel  in  his  carriage,  and 
being  obliged  to  get  out  of  it  to  fight, 
cried  out,  Gentlemen  of  the  livery, 
com^  to  my  afllftancel**  and  of  a 
third,  who  having  ordered  an  equi¬ 
page  for  himfelf,  and  being  afked 
what  arms  he  would  have  put  upoa 
It,  anfwered,  The  fineft.” 

It  was  in  the  ftreet  called  Quin*^ 
campoix,  that  the  aegociatioa  of  tlu; 
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{hares  was  carried  on,  there  being 
yet  no  exchange.  Fortunate  were 
thole  who  had  houfes  in  this  itreet ! 
A  room  was  let  as  high  as  ten  livres 
(eight  (hillings  and  foUr  pence)  per 
'dav*  But  the  great  croud  had  ho 
occafion  for  a  dwelling  there.  By 
break  of  day  the  palfage  of  this '  nar¬ 
row  ftreet  was  choaked  up  with 
gamefters  ;  whofe  madnefs  continued 
increafing  the  whole  day.  In  the 
evening  a  bell  was  rung,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  be  driven  away  by 
force.  There  was  at  the  time  a  cari¬ 
cature  print  engraved,  which,*  under 
a  grofs,  but  jult  allegory,  gives  a' 
very  natural  pidure  of  the  ravages 
occafioned  by  this  epidemical  fren¬ 
zy.  It  is  ftill  preferred  by  the  con- 
noiffeurs  as  a  precious  monument  of 
hiftory.  It  is  entitled,  **  A  true  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Lord  Quincampoix.” 
Accordingly  we  fee  in  che  center  of 
the  print  the  reprefcntaiibn  of  that 
Lord’s  head,  with  this  device, 
Cafar^  aut  mhih  Over  it  is  placed  a 
crown  of  peacock’s  feathers  and 
thiftles,  which  is  oflfered  to  him  by 
Folly,  with  this  other  inferiptionj 
I  am  the  laughing- llock  of  the 
wife  and  the  foolilh.”  Under  the 
portrait  a  kettle  is  feen  finoking, 
which  a  devil  is  heating  with  paper. 
'A  broker  is  throwing  by  handfuls 
into  the  cauldron  his  gold  and  filver, 
which  melting,  products  notlung  but 
new  paper.  A  figure  of  Dcfpair, 
placed  behind  this  unfortunate  man, 
feems  waiting  to  lay  hold  of  him  at 
ihe  conclufion  of  this  operation. 

Such  was  the  fituatibn  of  alinoft 
-the  wholcJ;ingdom  of  France,  where 
the  contagion  had  quickly  ’  fpread 
from  one  to  another,-  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
lier  *as  to  affee"!  perfons  of  the  beft 
.tinderft^ndings :  this  is  evidently 
proved  by  the  anecdote  of  De  la 
h'lothe  and  of  the  Abbe  Terraffon. 
Thefe  two  wife  men  (for ‘the  fifft, 
ithough  a  poet,  was  ftill  more  a  phi- 
lolbpher),  fo  famous  fbrtheirexqui- 
fite  f<?nfe,  for  their  lo5:icaI  accufac' . 
and  for  the  depth  of  their  rcafouing, 


^were  converling  one  evening  upon 
the  folly  of  the  day,  and  laugnirg  at 
it.  Sometime  alter,  they 'met  face 
to  face  in  the  Quincampoix- ftreet; 
Being  at  firft  alhamed,  they  were  de- 
firous  of  avoiding  each  other  ;  but  at 
lengthy  having  nothing  to  reproach 
thcmielves  with,they  agrecd,tKat  a  mau 
ought  never  to  fwear  againft  his  do¬ 
ing  any  one  thing  ;  and  that  there 
was  no  fort  of  extravagance  of  which 
man  was  not  capable  ;  after  which j 
they  each  of  them  went  their  way  to 
make  the  bell  bargain  they  tould  for 
themfelves. 

The  moft  dreadftil  event  of  this 
infernal  ftreet  was  the  melancholy 
cataftrophe  of  Count  Hoofh.  This 
young  Flemilh  nobleman,  only  22  or 
23  years  of  age,  excited  by  the  de¬ 
mon  of  cupidity^  urged  on  to 
murder  a  merchant,  whom  he  diew 
into  a  public  houfc,  in  order  to  rob 
him  of  his  pocket-book;  It  was  in 
open  day  ;  he  was  foon  taken  up,  and 
broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  though 
allied  to  fcvcral  fovereigh  houfes,  and 
related  even  to  the  Regent  hifnfelf; 
That  Prince,  who  knew  the  rigorous 
duties  of  juftice,  would  not  fufFer 
hiinfclf  to^be  moved  by.  this  confide- 
racion.  He'  anfwefed  in  energetic 
terms,*  When  I  have  got  bad 
blood,  I  have  it  let  out.”  ^ 

“  The  balance  between  this  p'aipcf 
and  the  fpecie  of  France  being  once 
deftroyed,  by  the  too  great  profufion 
of  the  former,  which  fome  perfons 
eftimate  as  high  as  fix  thouland  mil¬ 
lions  (two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
Sterling),  not  only  the  funds  of  the 
company  became  inlufficient  to  keep 
up  fo  enormous  a  credit,  but  the  fum 
lii<.^Wifs  exceeded  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  whole  fpecie  and  mafs  of 
itold  and  filver  that  might  then  be  in 
the  kingdom.  In  vain  were  all  forts 
of  ftratagems  devifed  to  fupport  this 
bank,  fo  far  as  even  to  publilh  a  de¬ 
claration  forbidding  all  the  King’s 
lubjeds,  or  foreigners  refiding  in 
'.he  kingdom,  all  communities  and 
other  bodies^  to  keep,  after  the  firft 
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of  May,  any  fpecie  and  materials 
of  gold,  and  after  the  firft  of  De¬ 
cember  any  fpecie  or  materials  of  fil- 
ver,  upon  pain  of  confifeation  and 
fine ;  the  officers  of  the  mint  were 
likewife  forbidden  to  coin  any ;  but 
nothing  fucceedtd  ;  the 'people  laugh¬ 
ed  at  an  abfurd  legiflation,  which  was 
contradidling  itfelf  from  morning  to 
night,  which  made  a  crime  of  the 
moft  neceflary  economical  virtues,  and 
which  loft  itfelf  in  the  labyrinth  of  its 
own  regulations,  that  have  filled  twel  ve 
volumes  in  quarto.  The  vertigo  was 
diffipating,  and  people  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  as  faft  as  poffible, 
when  the  fatal  day  arrived,  which 
was  the  celebrate!  epocha  of  the 
downfall  of  the  fyftem.” 

(To  be  continued,) 

The  THEATRE  of  EDUCATION, 

,  Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  the 
Countefs  de  Genlis  .  [P.  120.J 

Having  already  given  a  pretty 
full  account  of  this  work,  it  is 
almoft  unneceffary  to  inform  our 
readers,  that  thefe  four  volumes  con¬ 
tain  24  little  comedies  of  one,  two,  or 
three  a61s,  each  of  which  reprefents 
fome  interefting  domeftic  circum- 
ftance,  and  inculcates  fome  particular 
moral  or  focial  duty. 

.  In  a  prefatory  advertifement  to  one 
of  thefe  comedies,  called  the  Queen  of 
the  Rofe,  we  meet  with  the  following 
entertaining  account  of  a  fingular 
cuftom  kept  up  for  many  years,  and 
ftill  prevailing  in  Picardy,  which  w^e 
firall  infert  for  the  amufement  of  our 
readers :  ,  , 

There  is  ftill  a  part  of  the  world 
where  fimple  genuine  virtue  receives 
public  honours.  It  is  in  a  village  of 
Picardy,  a  place  far  diftant  from  the 
‘politenefs  and  luxury  of  great  cities. 
There,  an  affeding  ceremony,  which 
draws  tears  from  the  fpedlators,  a 
folemnity,  awful  from  its  venerable 
VeL.  LlII. 


antiquity  andtfalutary  influence,  has 
been  preferved,  notwithftanding  the 
revolutions  of  twelve  centuries  ;  there 
the  fimple  luftre  of  the  flowers  with 
which  innocence  is  annually  crowned, 
is  at  once  the  reward,  the  encourage¬ 
ment,  *  and  the  emblem.  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  ambition  preys  upon  the  young 
heart,  but  it  is  a  gentle  ambition  ;  the 
prize  is  a  hat,  decorated  with  rofes. 
The  preparations  for  a  public  decifion^ 
the  pomp  of  the  feftival,  the‘  con- 
courfe  of  people  which  it  affembles, 
their  attention  is  fixed  upon  modefty, 
which  does  itfelf  honour  by  its 
blufties  ;  the  fimplicity  of  the' reward, 
an  emblem  of  thofe  virtues  by  which 
it  is  obtained  ;  the  afledlionate  friend- 
Ihip  of  the  rivals,  who,  in  heightening 
the  triumph  of  their  Queen,  conceal 
in  the  bottom  of  their  worthy  hearts 
the  timid  hope  of  reigning  in  their 
turn :  all  thefe  circumftances  united^ 
give  a  pleafing  and  affedting  pomp  to 
this  fingular  ceremony,  which  makes 
every  heart  to  palpitate,  every  eye  to 
fparkle  with  tears  of  true  delight,  and 
makes  wifdom  the  objedt  of  paffion* 
To  be  irreproachable  is  not  fufficient ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  noblenefs,  of  which 
proofs  are  required  :  a  noblenefs,  not 
of  rank  and  dignity,  but  of  worth  and 
innocence.  Thefe  proofs  muft  include 
feveral  generations,  both  on  the  father 
and  mother’s  fide ;  fo  that  a  whole 
family  is  crowned  upon  the  head  of 
one  ;  the  triumph  of  one  is  the  glory 
of  the  whole;  and  the  old^man  in 
grey  hairs,  w’ho  iheds  tears  of  fenfibi- 
lity  on  the  vidtory  ^gained  by  the 
daughter  of  his  fon,  placed  by  her 
fide,  receives,  in  effedl,  the  reward 
of  fixty  years  fpenc  in  a  life  of  virtue. 

<<  By  this  means,  emulation  be¬ 
comes  general,  for  the  honour  of  the 
whole ;  every  one  dreads,  by  an  inde¬ 
licate  addon,  to  dethrone  either  his 
fitter  or  his  daughter.  The  crown  of 
rofes,  promifed  to  the  moft  prudent, 
is  expedted  with  emotion,  diftributed 
with  juftice,  and  eftablifhes  gooduris, 
I  -N  n 
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the  happinefs,  peace,  and  glory  of 
the  Salencians. 

«  This  rofe  is  the  portion,  fre¬ 
quently  the  only  portion  which  virtue 
brings  with  it  |  this  rofe  forms  the 
amiable  and  pleafing  tie  of  a  happy 
marriage.  Even  fortune  is  anxious 
to  obtain  it,  and  coi!hes  with  refped  to 
receive  it  from  the  hand  of  honour¬ 
able  indigence.  A  pofTeffion  of  twelve 
hundred  years,  and  fuch  fplendid  ad¬ 
vantage,  is  the  faired. title  that  exids 
in  the  world. 

An  important  period  for  the 
Fedival  of  the  Rofe,  was  when  Louis 
XIII.  fent  the  Marquis  de  Gordes, 
the  captain  of  his  guards,  from  the 
cadle  of  Varennes  to  Salency,  with  a 
blue  ribbon,  and  a  filver  ring,  to  be 
prefented  from  him  to  the  Queen  of 
the  rofe.  It  is  from  that  honourable 
epocha  that  a  blue  ribbon,  flowing  in 
dreamers,  furrounds  the  crown  of 
rofes ;  that  a  ring  is  fadened  to  it,  and 
the  young  girls  of  her  train  wear 
over  their  white  robes  a  Wuc  ribbon, 
in  the  manner  of  a  fcarf. 

<<  In  1766,  M.  Morfontaine  fettled 
a  yearly  income  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  livres  upon  the  girl  then  elected 
queen.  This  income  to  be  enjoyed 
by  her  during  life,  and  after  her 
death,  each  fucceeding  girl,  who 
Ihould  be  crowned  queen,  to  have  one 
year’s  income  on  the  day  of  her  elec¬ 
tion.  This  noble  gcnerofity  caii  only 
be'  rewarded  by  the  homage  of  the 
public,  and  the  honour  alone  is  worthy 
recompence 

** ,  Some  days  before  the  fead  of  Sc 
Medard,  the  inhabitants  affemble  in 
prefence  of  the  officers  of  judice, 
where  this  worthy  company  deliberate 
upon  the  important  bufinefs  of  making 
a  choice  ;  iii  doing  which,  they  have 
no  objeft  in  view  but  equity.  They 
know  all  the  merits  that  give  a  title  to 
the  crown  :  they  are  acquainted  with 
all  the  dqmedic  details  of  their  peace¬ 
ful  vHlagc  ;  they  have  not,  nor  cannot 
have  any  other  intention, .  but  to  be 
jud:  enthufiafm  and  fefptfl  for  the 


re^itude,  and  morality^  in  every  fa¬ 
mily;  it  attaches  the  ^  bed  people  to 
the  mod  peaceful  refidence. 

**  Example,  powerful  example,  a£ls 
even  at  a  di dance ;  there  the  bud  of 
worthy  aflions  is  unfolded,  and  the 
traveller,  in  approaching  this  territo¬ 
ry,  perceives,  before  he  enters  it,  that 
he  is  not  far  from  Salency.  In  the 
courfe  of  ib  many  fucceffive  ages,  all 
around  them  has  changed ;  they 
alone  will  hand  down  to  their  children 
the  pure  inheritance  they  received 
from  their  fathers ;  an  inditution 
truly  great,  from  its  fimplicity; 
powerml  under  an  appearance  of 
weaknefs ;  fuch  is  the  almod  un*' 
known  influence  of  honour^s  ;  fuch  is 
the  drength  of  that  eafy  fpring  by 
which  aU  men  may  be  governed: 
low  honour,  and  you  will  reap  virtue. 

•  If  we  refledl  upon  tl^  time  the  Sa- 
Unclans  have  celebrated  the  fedival,  it 
is  the  mod  ancient  ceremony  exiding. 
If  we  attend  to  its  objedl,  it  is,  per- 
kaps,  the  only  one  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  fervice  of  virtue.  ^  If  virtue  is 
the  mod  ufeful  and  edimable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  fbciety  in  general,  this 
cdablifhment,  by  which  it  is  en¬ 
couraged,  is  a  public  national  benefit, 
knd  belongs  to  France.-— 

**  According  to  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  St  Medard, 
bom  at  Salency,  proprietor  rather 
than  lord  of  the  territory  of  Salency 
(for  there  were  no  fiefs  at  that  time), 
was  the  inditutor  of  that  charming 
fedival  which  has  made  virtue  flouriih 
/for  fo  many  ages.  He  had  himfelf 
the  pleafii^  confol^on  of  enjoying 
the'fruit  of  his  wifdom,  and  his  fami¬ 
ly  5vas  honoured  with  the  pri^e  which 
he  had  indituted,  for  his  fider  obtain¬ 
ed  the  Crown  of  Rofes.  • 

^  **  This  afiediog  and  valuable  fedi¬ 
val  has  been  handed  down  from  the 
fifth  *«ehtury  to  the  prefent  day.  To 
this  'lV>fe  is  attached  a  purity  of  mo¬ 
rals,  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  never  fuffered  the  flighted 
blemifli^  00  this  rofk  are  attached 
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memory  of  the  holy  inftitutory  and  the 
excellence  of  the  inftitutioni  are  (lil) 
In  full  force  among  them.  They 
name  three  girls,  three  virtuous  Salen- 
clans,  of  the  mod  edeemed  and  re- 
|j|>edtable  families. — 

The  nomination  is  immediately 
carried  to  the  Lord  of  Salency,  or  to 
the  perfon  appointed  toreprefcnt  him, 
who  is  free  to  decide  between  the 
three  girls,  but  obliged  to  chufe  one  of 
them,  whom  he  proclaims  queen  of 
the  year. 

“  Eight  days  before  the  ceremony, 
the  name  of  the  fuccefsfu)  candidate  is 
declared  in  church.—^ 

“  “When  the  great  day  of  the  fefti- 
val  arrives,  which  is  always  the  8th 
of  June,  the  lord  of  Salency  may 
claim  the  honour  of  conducting  the 
queen  to  be  crowned  Ofi  that  grand 
day  Ihe  is  greater  than  all  by  whom 
(he  is  furrtiunded ;  and  that  greatnefs 
is  of  a  nature  which  has  nothing 
tit  common  with  the  ufual  didinCtions 
of  rank. 

“  The  Lord  of  Salency  has  the 
riviiege  of  going  to  take  virtue  from 
er  cottage,  and  lead  her  in  triumph. 
Leaning  upon  his  arm,  or  the  arm  of 
the  perfon  whom  he  has  fubdituted 
in  his  place,  the  queen  deps  torth 
from  her  firnple  dwelling,  elcortcd 
by  twelve  young  girls,  dreffed  in 
wliire^  with  blue  fcarfs  ;  and  twelve 
youths,  who  wear  the  livery  of  the 
Queen ;  (he  is  preceded  by  mude 
and  drums,  which  announce  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  proceflion  ;  (he  palfes 
^Uong  the  dreets  of  the  village,  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  fpeClators,  whom  the 
fedival  has  drawn  to  Salency,  from 
the  ciiltance  of  four  leagues.  The 
public  admire  and  applaud  her ;  the 
mothers  Ihed  tears  ot  joy,  the  olcj  men 
renew  their  drength  to  follow  their 
beloved  Queen,  and  compare  her  with 
thofe  whom  they  have  feen  in  their 
youth.  1  he  Salencians  arc  proud  of 
the  merit  of  her  to  whom  they  give 
the  crown;  Ihe  is  one  of  theml^lves, 
belongs  tp  theqa,  Ihc  reigns  by 
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their  choice,  (he  reigns  alone,  and  is 
the  only  objeCl  of  attention. 

**  The  (^een  being  arrived  at  the 
church,  the  place  appointed  for  her 
is  always  in  the  midll  of  the  people, 
the  only  (ituation  which  could  do  her 
honour;  where  ihe  is,  there  is  no 
longer  any  diliindion  of  rank,  it  al) 
vanilhes  in  the  prefence  of  virtue.  A 
pew  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
in  fight  of  all  the  people,  is  prepared 
to  receive  her  :  her  train  range  them- 
felves  in  two  lines  by  her  iide;  (he  is 
the  only  objeCt  of  the  day,  all  eyes  re# 
main  fixed  upon  her,  and  her  triumph 
continues. 

After  vefpers  the  proceiTion  be¬ 
gins  again  ;  the  clergy  lead  the  way, 
the  Lord  of  Salency  receives  her  han(L 
her  train  join,  the  people  follow  and 
line  the  dreets,  while  fome  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  under  arms,  fupport  thtji 
two  rows,  offering  their  homage  by 
the  louded  acclamations,  until  (he 
arrives  at  the  chapel  of  St  Medard, 
where  the  gates  are  kept  open;  the 
good  Salencians  do  not  forfake  tbcif 
Queen  at  the  inftant  when  the  reward 
ot  virtue  is  going  to  be  delivered  ;  it 
is  at  that  moment  in  particular,  that 
it  is  pleafing  to  fee  her,  and  honour# 
able  for  her  to  be  feen. 

«  i  he  officiating  clergyman  blefTcs 
the  hat,  decorated  with  rofes,  and  it$ 
other  ornaments;  then  turning  to¬ 
wards  the  adembly,  he  pronounces  *4 
difeourfe  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  fcfliva). 
What  an  affeding  gravity,  what  an 
awful  impreffion  does  thc' language  of 
the  pried  (who  in  fuch  m  tnomen; 
celebrates  the  prailesof  wifdom)  make 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  1  he 
holds  the  crown  in  his  hand,  while 
virtue  waits  kneeling  at  his  feet ;  all 
the  fpe^ators  are  affefted,  tears  in 
every  eye,  pcrfuafion  in  every  heart ; 
then  is  the  moment  of  lading  im- 
prelfions ;  and  at  that  inliant  he 
places  the  crown  upon  her  head. 

After  this  begins  a  'fe  Deum, 
daring  which  the  procefTiun  fc* 
fumed. 
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The  Queen,  with  the  crown  upon 
her  head,  and  attended  in,  the  fame 
manner  as  fhe  was  when  going  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  returns  the  way  (he  came ; 
her  triumph  ftill  increafing  as  (he 
paiTes  along,  till  (he  ag^iin  enters  the 
church,  and  occupies  the  fame  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  till  the  end 
of  the  fervice. 

She  has  new  homage  to  receive, 
and,  going  forth,  is  attended  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  ground,  where  crown¬ 
ed  innocence  finds  expelling  vaflals 
prepared  to  offer  her  prefents.  They 
are  fimple  gifts,  but  their  fingularity 
proves  the  antiquity  of  tlie  cuftom  ; 
a  nofegay  of  flowers,  a  dart,  two  balls, 
Scc»  See* 

**  From  thence  fhe  is  conduced, 
with  the  fame  pomp,  and  led  back  to 
her  relations,  and,  in  her  own  hriile, 
if  (he  thinks  proper,  gives  a  rural 
collation  to  her  condudor  and  her 
retinue. 

This  feftival  is  of  a  Angular  kind, 
of  which  there  is  no  model  elfe where. 
It  is  intended  to  encourage  wifdom, 
by  bellowing  public  honours,  and  for 
^  fuch  a  purpofe  they  ought  to  be 
boundlefs.  Where  virtue  reigns,  there 
is  no  rival ;  and  whoever  wilhes  for 
diftindion  in  her  prefence  cannot  be 
fufficiently  fenfible  of  what  is  due  to 
her  triumph. 

The  d i ft ingui filing  charaderiftic 
of  this  feftival  is,  that  every  pare  of  it 
is  referable  to  the  Queen,  that  every 
thing  is  eclipfed  by  her  prefence  ;  her 
iplendour  is  dired,  not  refleded  ;  her 
glory  borrows  nothing  from  diftinc- 
tion  of  ranks  ;  (he  has  no  need  of  any 
one  to  make  her  great  and  refpedable; 
in  one  word  it  is  the  image  of  virtue 
■which  fiiines,  and  every  thing  difap- 
pears  before  her.** 

T^e  History  of  John  Juniper,  Efq; 
alias  Juniper  Jack:  Containing  the 
Birtky  Parentage^  and  Education^ 
Lifcy  Adventures^  and  CharaBer  of 
that  Viojl  ^wonderful  and  furprijing 
Centkmatu  By  the  Editor  ^The 


Adventures  of  a  Guinea.  12^9. 

3  vols»  9  /. 

This  is  a  fpccles  of  compofition, 
not  improperly  called  by  feme 
critics  light  fummer  readings  being  cal-  . 
culated  to  entertain  the  indolent,  and 
invalids,  when  loitering  about  from 
place  to  place  for  pleafure,  or  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  their  health.  It  will  infpire 
mirth  and  good-humour,  and  enable 
the  reader  to  fill  up  a  few  vacant 
hours  in  an  agreeable  manner.  '^I'he 
^  charaders  are  drawn  from  real  feenes 
in  common  life,  and  though  not  in¬ 
tended  to  point  out  any  individual, 
are  fo  ftrongly  traced,  from  known 
features,  that  it  is  hardly  pofllble  to 
be  ignorant  to  whom  they  belong. 
We  have  not  the  memoirs  of  princes,  , 
nor  the  amours  of  princelfes  in  this 
hiftory  ;  but  the  hero  of  the  piece  has 
j  made  a  great  figure,  and  has  buftled 
through  the  world  in  the  ftrangeft 
manner,  occafioning  as  much  noife 
and  tumult  in  Britain,  as  a  trium-  . 
phant  general  did  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  or  a  French  dancer  in 
the  prefent  day.  His  biographer  has  . 
indeed  been  obliged,  that  he  might 
not  be  accufed  of  omiflions,  to  re-ex¬ 
hibit  a  few  traits  which  are  fo  gene¬ 
rally  known  all  over  England,  that 
his  readers  perhaps  will  be  difgufted 
at  the  repetition — fuch  as  the  unac-  ' 
countable  command  he  has  of  his 
eyes ;  his  natural  propenfity  to  con-  . 
trad  debts ;  the  defed  in  his  memory 
with  refped  to  the  payment  of  them — 
and  his  efteeming  it  to  be  a  proof  of . 
the  confummate  powers  of  deceit  to 
be  able  to  deceive,  or  ouUje^w  a  Je^^ 
— Thefe  are  all  common-place  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  celebrated  John  Juniper, 
Efq;  but  the  public  was  never  before 
made  acquainted  with  the  myllery  of 
his  birth — Hitherto  it  had  been  fup- 
pofed  that  he  was  the  fon  of  a  repu¬ 
table  eitizen  of  London,  by  occupa¬ 
tion  a  diftiiler,  but  now  it  appears 
that  old  Mr  Jdniper  w^as.  impdfed 
upon,  that  his  own  fon  died  at  nurfe, 
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and  that  fquint-eycd  Jack,  who  was 
fortunately  fubftituted  in  the  place  of 
the  dead  child — “  al'cended  into  the 
world,  out  of  a  cellar  in  Broad  St 
GiUs*s^  which  his  mother,  with  the 
wife  permiflion  of  our  moft  fage  and 
vigilant  niagiftracy,  kept  open  for  the 
nightly  reception  of  thofe  indefati¬ 
gable  fons  of  induftry,  who,  modeftly 
cxercifing  their  ingenuity  under  the 
covert  of  darknefs,  might  otherwife 
be  at  a  lofs  for  a  place  of  meeting  to 
concert  their  enterprizes,  and  Ihelter 
them  from  purfuit ;  where  they  were 
hofpitably  regaled  with  that  fovereigii 
balm  for  all  the  cares  of  life,  called 
among  us  giuy  but  which  in  her  coun¬ 
try  has  the  honour  to  bear  her  nobler 
and  more  harmonious  name  of  Whif- 
ky.’*  We  will  not  trouble  our  read¬ 
ers  with  the  amours  of  Mrs  Whifky  ; 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  as 
flie  held  a  republican  maxim,  which 
ftie  derived  from  her  filler  (another 
public-fpirited  female,  who  in  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  that  zeal  for  a  common¬ 
wealth,  which  glows  in  every  pom¬ 
pous  period  of  thofe  repiiblicarkreve^ 
r/es,  which  file  has  modeftly  called 
The  Hijiory  of  England^  maintains  it,) 
viz.  that  all  things  Ihould  be  common 
to  all  men,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  who 
was  Jack’s  real  father. 

With  refped  to  the  manner  of  his 
being  ingrafted  upon  the  Juniper 
flock,  however  fabulous  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with^he  infamous  tricks  pradifed  in 
the  parilh  work-houfes  at  London, 
and  by  hired  nurfes  for  children  in 
the  villages  all  around  it,  they  will  not 
be  furprifed  at  being  told,  that  many 
fuch  changes  of  children  as  that 
which  happened  in  Jack's  favour, 
niiift  be  really  pradifed — and  Jet  it 
be  a  lelfon  of  lharne  and  remorfe  to 
thofe  infamous,  inhuman,  unnatural 
hags  called  mothers,  who,  before  they 
rife  from  the  bed  of  delivery,  commit 
their  helplefs  babes  to  the  care  of  fome 
mercenary  village  nurfe,  that  they 
may  not  be  impediments  to  their  plea- 


fares,  and  afterwards  purfue  thofe 
pleafures  with  fuch  avidity,  that  they 
have  no  time  to  vlfit  the  infants  Iprung 
from  their  loins — and  perhaps,  like 
Mrs  Juniper,  take  a  fiilhionable  trip 
to  Paris  for  a  year  or  two,  in  time 
of  peace — or  in  time  of  war,  put  on 
the  martial  drel’s,  and  follow  their 
militia  heroes  from  camp  to  camp. 
How  is  it  poftible  fuch  mothers  ihould 
know  their  own  children  again,  un- 
lefs  they  were  to  tatawow  tiiem  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Indian  cuftom.  And 
if  they  are  fo  unnatural  themfelves, 
how  can  they  exped  that  a  common 
nurfe  fnould  forego  the  weekly  pro¬ 
fits  of  a  nurfe  child,  if  it  happens  to 
die,  when  ihe  can  obtain  a  living  fub- 
llitute  from  any  parilh  poor-houfe, 
with  a  gratuity  into  the  bargain. 

In  Jack’s  cafe,  however,  the  ex¬ 
change  was  made  in  a  friendly  way 
between  two  nurfes.  His  mother  be¬ 
ing  tranfported  for  fending  threaten¬ 
ing  iettres  to  a  nobleman  and  two  o- 
cher  gentlemen  to  extort  money  from 
them,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
the  fathers  of  our  hero,  iie  was  left 
to  the  care  of  a  parilh  nurfe,  who 
was  rather  in  difgrace  with  the  veftry, 
for  having  had  feven  children  in 
her  care  for  fome  time,  the  lateft  a- 
bove  a  month,  without  a  fingie  death 
amongft  them.”  Tiiis  good  woman 
was  vifited  by  another  nurfe,  who 
related  to  her,  that  having  tired  her- 
felf  at  harveft  work,  fhe  had  acciden¬ 
tally  over  laid,  the  night  before,  a 
child  (he  had  to  nurfe,  who  was  fent 
to  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  for 
fhe  Jived  at  fome  miles  diftant  in  the 
country.  It  was  not,  (he  faid,  that 
fhe  was  any  way  concerned  for  his 
death,  becaufe  as  ihe  did  not  do  it 
by  defign,  it  was  no  fin  ;  nor  yet  for 
the  lofs  it  was  to  the  father  and  mo¬ 
ther,  though  they  were  very  rich,  and 
he  was  their  only  child  ;  it  was  for 
her  own  lofs,  not  only  of  fo  good  a 
job,  but  alfo  of  a  new”  filk  gown, 
which  his  mother  had  promifed  to 
bring  her  from  France.’*  Our  hero’s 
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climate,  kc.  he  farther  obfervci,  tre 
all  of  them  general,  and  not  parti, 
cular  ;  and  it  a  confiderable  majority 
of  the  nations,  as  well  as  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  that  live  under  a  certain  cli¬ 
mate,  are  affedcd  in  a  certain  man* 
ner,  we  may  pronounce  decifivcly  on 
its  induence,  notwichdaiiding  there 
may  be  fome  exceptions,  it  muil 
alfo,  he  remarks,  be  taken  into  con- 
tidcration,  that  the  influence  of  one 
of  the  above  caufcs  often  corrects  the 
other  ;  a  circumftance  which  he  illuf- 
trates  by  a  few  examples.  Numerous 
as  are  the  caui'es  of  phylical  influ¬ 
ence  mentioned  by  DrEalconer,  he 
means  not  to  have  it  underltood,  that 
he  has  comprehended  the  whole  which 
can  be  fuppofed  to  operate  on  the 
human  character  ;  but  though  they 
may  be  only  a  fmall  part,  he  believes 
them  to  be  among  the  mofl  powerful 
and  important. 

The  work  is  divided  into  fix  books, 
and  tbofe  into  chapters  and  iedtions. 

I  The  author  begins  with  the  coniidera* 
tion  of  climate ;  (hewing  the  firft  ef- 
feds  of  heat  upon  the  living  human 
body,  and  aftei*wards  thofe  of  cold. 

I  To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
principles  upon  which  he  proceeds, 
we  (hall  lay  before  them  the  fecund 
and  third  chapters  of  this  book. 

Os  the  Effects  ef  Heat  upon  the  living 
Human  Body* 

**  HEAT  is  perhaps  the  moft  uni- 
verfal  flimulus  with  which  vre  arc  acw 
quainted  ;  when  applied  in  any  grea^; 
degree  to  tl^e  human  body,  it  c^citeS' 
the  a<5lion  of  the  nervous  fyitem  in 
general,  and  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
efpecially,  whi6h  are  moll.expofed  to 
its  influence,  and  renders  them  more 
fufceptible  of  any  irajprefllon.  If  the 
heat  be  long  continued,  it  produces  a 
moifture  upon  the  (kin,  called  perfpi- 
ration,  which,  by  relaxing  the  cuticle, 
keeps  the  fubjacent  nervous  papillae 
in  a  fupple  Hate,  and  obvious  to  every 
impulfc.  It  likewife  expofes  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  nerves  to  external  im- 
preflions^  by  keeping  the  (kin  in  a 


norfe  having  viewed  the  dead  body 
(of  young  Juni];^r)  which  the  other 
bad  taken  out  of  a  bundle  in  her  lap, 
faid  ibe  could  fuit  her  to  a  hair,  but 
for  an  unlucky  circumftance,  which 
was,  that  the  child  (he  had  to  difpofe 
of,  which  was  the  only  one  Ihe  had 
of  the  fize,  fquinted  enough  to  fright 
tlie  Devil.  But  weighty  as  this  ob¬ 
jection  appeared  to  her,  the  other 
treated  it  with  contempt,  as  neither 
the  father  nor  the  mother  of  the  dead 
child  had  feen  its  face,  from  the  day 
after  he  was  chriftened,  when  (he  had 
taken  him  from  them,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  Fi  ance,  to  which  coun¬ 
try  they  both  went,  as  foon  as  the 
niother  w’as  able  to  quit  her  room ; 
fo  tkat  any  child  could  be  palmed  up¬ 
on  them  without  the  leaft  danger  of 
deteCbon.  The  bargain  was  ftruck  : 
we  (hall  leave  his  readers  to  purfue 
our  hero  through*  the  journey  of  life, 
and  (hall  conclude  with  remarking, 
that  this  is  not  the  only  leflbn  of  ufe- 
ful  inftruClion  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  author’s  extenfive  knowledge 
of  fociety. 

Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Climate^ 
Situation^  Nature  of  Country^  Po- 
pulation^  Nature  of  foody  and  Way 
cf  Lifsy  on  the  Difpoftion  and  Tcm^ 
^r.  Manners  asid  Behaviour y  Intel^ 
hOsy  Lanvs  and  Cujiomsy  Form  of 
Governmenty  and  Religion  of  Man* 
^ind.  By  William  Falconer,  M.  Z). 

R.  S.  ^to*  i^s.  boards*  Dillyt 
Eondon. 

•T  N  a  preface  to  this  work,  Dr  Fal- 
^  coner  defires  the  reader  would 
pbferve,  that  he  has  not  given  it  the 
name  of  a  treaiiic,  or  eflay,  but  of 
yemarks ;  as  he  means  nor  to  in()nuate 
that  it  affords  a  complete  dii'cuQion 
of  the  fubjeCl,  but  only  a  colleClion  of 
fuch  qbfervations  as  occurred  to  him 
bh  a  general  view  of  the  influence  of 
phyidcal  caufes  on  the  nioral  world. 
In  regard  to  thofe  .who  have  treated 
of  this  fubjeCt,  he. mentions,  as  a  com- 
naon  miftakc,  the.  making  their  por¬ 
tions  toO'Univerlal*  The  effects  of 
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Anboth  (late*  and  void  of  corruga¬ 
tion.  Heat  alfo,  by  encreafing  the 
fecretion  of  perfpiration,  caufes  the 
perfpirable  matter  (fimilar  to  what 
occurs  in  other  encreafed  glandular 
difchargesy  as  the  faliva,  the  mucus 
of  the  nofe,  &c.)  to  be  very  much  at¬ 
tenuated,  and  confequently  fit  for 
being  eafily  and  quickly  evaporated, 
without  the  fame  portion  of  it  re¬ 
maining  long  upon  the  fkin,  or  lea¬ 
ving  much  refiduum,  which  renders 
the  cuticle  very  thin  and  fine,  and  of 
confequence  fit  for  tranfmitting  fen- 
fations  through  its  fubftance.  By 
increafing  the  perfpiration,  heat  di- 
minifhes  the  other  evacuations,  and 
even  the  fecretions.  The  urine  is 
feparated  but  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
the  alvine  evacuation  is  very  How. 
The  bile  however  muft  be  excepted, 
'Which  h  confiderably  encreafed  in 
quantity,  and  as  fome  think  rendered 
more  acrimonious  in  quality.  The 
difpofition  of  the  body  and  juices  to 
putrefaction  is  alfo  much  augmented, 

£ffc{is  of  Cold  on  the  living  Human  Body* 

**  Cold,  on  the  contrary,  in  fimilar 
circumftances,  corrugates  or  wrinkles 
the  cuticle,  and  caules  the  cutaneous 
'  papilla  to  contract,  and  to  retire 
deeper  into  the  fkin.  It  alfo  clofes 
the  orifices  of  the  cutaneous  glands, 
and  thus  prevents  the  accefs  of  any 
irritating  fubltance.  By  contracting 
the  nervous  papillae,  it  diminifhes 
perfpiration,  and  probably  makes  the 
perfpirable  matter  more  vifeid,  which 
renders  the  cuticle  more  dry  and 
rigid,  and  even  confiderably  thicker ; 
by  all  which  the  accuracy  of  fenfa- 
lion  or  feeling  is  much  diminifhed. 
Perhaps  too,  as  Mr  Montefquieu  ob- 
ferves,  the  conftriCtion  on  the  miliary 
glands  may  render  the  nerves  of  the 
(kin  in  a  degree  paralytic  ;  and  this 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  may  be  in 
fome  meafure  the  cafe,  from  that  in- 
fenfibility  which  occurs  in  the  accefs 
of  fevers,  efpeciallf  intermittents, 
where  the  cold  fit  is  the  moft  ilrong 
aud  diflinguifhable. 


y  The  fecretion  of  the  bile  is  di- 
minifticd  by  cold,  and  its  quality  ren« 
dered  Icfs  acrimonious.  The  urinary 
and  alvine  evacuations  are  more  re¬ 
gular,  and  more  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  food  taken  in.  The  bo¬ 
dily  ftrength  is  alfo  greater,  tfie  bulk 
ot  the  body  larger,  and  its  humours 
lefs  difpofed  to  putrefaction.’^ 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  author 
examines  the  effeCts  of  heat  on  the 
temper  and  difpoiition.  Having  ob- 
ferved  that  heat  incrcafes  the  faculty 
or  power,  as  well  as  the  accuracy,  of 
fenfation  or  feeling,  he  next  remarks 
that  this  fenfibility  of  the  body  is  by 
fympathy  communicated  to  the  mlnd| 
producing  that  almoft  incredible  de¬ 
gree  of  mental  fenfibility  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  hot  climates.  Hence,  he  ob- 
ferves,  arifes,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  climates,  their  pafiionate 
temper,  remarked  by  Hippocrates^ 
and  their  impatience  under  feveral 
circumilances  of  behaviour,  which 
never  affeCl  people  of  a  more  phleg¬ 
matic  temperament.  H^r  adds,  that 
this  is  particularly  obfervablc  in  Eu¬ 
rope  among  the  Italians,  and  in  Ame¬ 
rica  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Weft  India  Iflands. 

The  author  obferves,  that  to  the 
fame  fenfibility  is  owing  the  amorous 
difpofition  of  the  people  of  hot  cli¬ 
mates;  which  dif}H)rition,  in  its  turn, 
increafes  the  fenfibility  that  produced 
it.  This,  as  well  as  the  jealoufy  at¬ 
tendant  on  love,  has  been  always  re¬ 
marked  as  a  part  of  the  chara^er  of 
the  people  in  thofe  countries. 

Concerning  the  vindiClive  difpD- 
fition,  we  meet  with  the  following 
obfervations : 

“  From  what  has  been  faid  oC  the. 
fenfibility  of  the  people  of  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think 
that  their  dii'pofition  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  mild  and  tender:  but  this 
1  do  not  believe  to  be  the  general  cha- 
radler  of  the  people.  The  fenfibility 
with  which  they  are  endued,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  teach  them  to  feel  for  o-.  ’ 
thers,  caufes  them  to  have  very  quick 
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ed  by  nature  to  be  an  a^Ive  (limulus 
to  the  inteftines,  exerts  an  efFedl  to¬ 
tally  dilFerent  when  abforbed  into  the 
circulatory  fyftem.  It  there  produ¬ 
ces  an  averfion  to  motion,  or  exertion 
of  any  of  the  faculties  of  either  mind 
or  body ;  from  which  effed,  it  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  contribute 
towards  forming  this  part  of  their 
charader.  The  tendency,  likewife, 
of  the  animal  fluids  to  putrefadion, 
which  is  almoft  always  the  cafe  in 
fuch  climates,  and  is  probably  owing 
to  the  conftant  perfpiration,  has  like- 
wife,  I  imagine,  fome  effed  in  produ¬ 
cing  this  inadivity  of  difpofition,  as 
nothing  fo  much  or  fo  quickly  debi¬ 
litates  the  human  body.  This  we  fee 
inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  putrid  fevers, 
a  fudden  and  remarkable  proflration 
of  ftrength  being  one  of  their  moft 
diftinguifhing  fymptoms.  Even  the 
cowardice  of  the  people  operates  a 
caufe  of  their  indolence ;  which  laft 
favours  the  other  again  in  its  turn.** 
In  the  fifth  chapter,  our  author 
confiders  the  effeds  of  a  cold  climate 
on  the  temper  and  difpofition.  He 
obferves  that  cold,  by  blunting  the 
power  of  feeling,  tends  greatly  to  di- 
minifh  the  fyllem  in  general ;  and 
that  the  circum fiances  of  the  greater 
bulk  and  bodily  firength  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  cold  climates,  likewife  afford 
reafons  why  they  are  endowed  with 
Icfs  fenfibility.  The  inhabitants  of 
cold  countries,  he  remarks,  have  lit¬ 
tle  difpofition  to  the  tender  paflions, 
which  are  conneded  with  great  fenfi¬ 
bility  ;  and  that  enthufiafiic  friend- 
ftiip,  for  the  fame  reafon,  is  alfo  little 
known  among  them.  In  making  this 
remark,  our  author  means  not  to  in- 
finuate,  that  people  in  cold  climates 
are  deftitutc  of  that  bond  of  fociety, 
but  that  their  attachment  is  derived 
from  other,  and  perhaps  more  lau¬ 
dable  motives,  fuch  as  efteem  and 
gratitude,  and  feldom- arrives  at  that 
height  of  fbndnefs  and  partiality^ 
which  dlftingnifiies  the.  other. 

(To  bs  continued.) 


fenfations  on  their  own  account. 
Thus  many  circumftances,  w’hich  are 
overlooked  in  cold  climates,  are  con- 
ftrued  into  irreparable  affronts  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  fuch  as  nothing  but  death 
can  expiate.  Even  the  Chinefe,  who, 
as  a  commercial  people,  are  obliged 
to  have  fome  command  of  temper, 
are,  when  much  provoked,  violent 
and  vindictive.  The  fame  difference 
is,  in  fome  meafure,'  obfervable  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  Italy,  and  England. 
The  cruel  revenges  likewife,  fuch  as 
by  the  dagger  and  by  poifon,  fo  fre¬ 
quent  in  hot  climates,  with  the  inhu¬ 
man  treatment  of  prifoners  which 
generally  prevails  there,  prove  evi¬ 
dently  their  difpofition  to  be  of  this 
nature.** 

On  the  principle  of  fenfibility  the 
author  alfo  accounts  for  the  levity  or 
inconfiancvil  fo  remarkable  among 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates. 

Another  ’  charaCleriftic  difpofition 
generally  imputed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  hot  climates  is  timidity.  Dr  Fal¬ 
coner  obferves  that  this  likewife  is 
partly  owing  to  the  fenfibility  of  the 
people ;  but  that  other  caufes  con- 
j  cur.  For  inftance,  the  great  perfpi- 
^  ration  to  which  they  are  fubjeCl 
weakening  the  body,  the  languor  is 
communicated  to  the  mind. 

In  refpeCt  of  indolence,  which 
conftitutes  an  ingredient  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  inhabitants  of  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  Dr  Falconer  obferves,  that  it 
proceeds  from  feverai  caufes,  fuch  as 
heat,  languor,  and  great  perfpiration. 

I  am  likev/ife  inclined  to  believe, 
lays  he,  that  the  bilious  difpofition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  chefe  countries,  has 
fome  {hare  ia  caufing  their  indolence 
of  difpofition.  Hot  climates,  I  have 
before  remarked,  tend  to  increafe  the 
generation  of  bile,  which  alfo  is  often 
cbfiruCted  in  its  paffage  into  the  in- 
teftines,  and  regurgitated  into  the 
fyftem ;  and  this  takes  place  fo  fre¬ 
quently  there,  as  to  form,  in  fome 
meafure,  a  charadcrifiic  of  tbe  peo¬ 
ple.  Now  the  bile,  although  intend¬ 


